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The St. Louis Annual Meeting 


} HE MEMBERS Of the Missouri Association of Collegiate Registrars 

and Admissions Officers are happy to be the hosts for the 1954 

Annual Meeting in St. Louis April 20-23. Everything possible is being done 
to make this a profitable and an enjoyable meeting. 

The Program Chairman, Mr. A. F. Scribner of Valparaiso University, 
Ist Vice-president of AACRAO, has included in the program features the 
members have told him they have found to be most worth while. The Tours 
Committee and the Entertainment Committee have provided a splendid 
selection of recreational opportunities. 

Two noteworthy innovations are included this year. Mr. George Tuttle 
of the University of Illinois has arranged “office hours” for several experi- 
enced registrars and admissions officers on Thursday evening. This will 
make it possible for everyone who wishes to do so, to discuss problems or 
questions privately with an experienced member of the association. 

Miss Irene Davis has planned a session ‘‘Topics of the Times” on the 
basis of selections made by the members. Four experienced men are to 
deliver short papers; Rixford Snyder on “Recent Developments in College 
Admissions,’ Nelson Parkhurst on “New Machines,” Reverend Paul C. 
Reinert, S. J., President of St. Louis University, on “The Present Status of 
Accreditation in Higher Education,’ and Ronald Thompson on the “Bulge 
of the Future: A Study of Enrollment Trends.” 

The meeting will open Tuesday noon with the Luncheon and Clinic for 
New Registrars and Admissions Officers. Ira Smith is again serving as Chair- 
man. Because of its popularity, the time for the clinic has been extended. 

On Tuesday afternoon and evening there will be a tour of the St. Louis 
Riverfront, a visit to the beautiful estate of the Busch family, a buffet 
supper, and a special performance on an authentic old time Mississippi river 
showboat, The Goldenrod. 

At the first general session John Dale Russell is to speak on ‘Current 
Problems in Higher Education.” This talk will be followed by discussion 
led by Enock C. Dryness speaking for the private colleges and Herman A. 
Spindt speaking for the public institutions. 

Willard E. Goslin will be the banquet speaker. His topic is, “I’m From 
Missouri.”’ Charles Harrell will be the toastmaster. Music will be provided 
by the Harris Teachers College Choir. 

Professional and business sessions will continue all day Thursday and 
Friday morning with adjournment Friday noon. 


PROGRAM 
Monday, April 19 ...... Committee Meetings 
Tuesday, April 20 ...... Registration; Committee Meetings; Luncheon 


and Clinic for New Registrars and Admissions 

Officers; Tour, Buffet Supper, and Showboat. 
Wednesday, April 21 ....General Session; St. Louis Tour; Banquet 
Thursday, April 22 ..... Two General Sessions; Consulting Service 
Friday, Apeil 23....2... General Session ; Business Meeting 








The frontispiece shows: Upper left, David Shaughnessy Hall (Commerce), St. 
Louis University; upper right, DuBourg Hall (Administration), St. Louis University ; 
Center, Brookings Hall (Administration), Washington University; Lower left, 
Ridgeley Library, and Lower right, Graham Chapel, both of Washington University. 
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Implications of Increasing Enrollments in 
Indiana Colleges and Universities* 


N. M. PARKHURST 


MEMBER of a Rotary Club from one of our Indiana cities re- 
A ported recently that three members of the local club had dis- 
cussed school enrollment. The first was the county superintendent of 
schools; the second was the superintendent of the city school system; 
and the third was a professor from the college located in the city. The 
member who reported was left with a feeling that each man looked 
upon the enrollment situation in his own area as a terrible problem. 
The purpose of this discussion is not to present a terrible problem, but 
rather to give some basic facts and a challenge. 

You are not being challenged to predict the enrollment in the col- 
leges and universities of Indiana. You are not even being challenged 
to predict the enrollment for your specific college or university. How- 
ever, the enrollment must be predicted for your institution, for all 
institutions in the state, and all institutions in the country. 

Much data has been gathered and much more must be gathered as 
statistics are the first essential in enrollment predicting. Before collect- 
ing data for this purpose, we should think in terms of factors that will 
affect future college enrollments. 

The number of births and deaths, migration of population, ele- 


* This paper was presented at the state meeting of the A.A.U.P. at DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana, on October 31, 1953. 
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mentary and secondary school enrollments, industrial and social de- 
mands for education, number of students entering colleges, progres- 
sion from year to year for specific colleges, growth of graduate schools, 
the number of people expected to reach college age each year, and 
costs of higher education are a few of the factors but by no means a 
complete list of the kinds of data needed by the enrollment prog- 
nosticator. 


COLLECTION OF DATA 


In order to make a quick approximation of Indiana college enroll- 
ment to present at a meeting of the Indiana Conference on Higher 
Education in May, 1953, data were gathered and organized into tables 
as follows: 


1. The Ratio of High School Graduates to Births Eighteen Years Earlier 
in Indiana and the United States 

2. Enrollment in Colleges and Universities in Indiana from 1918 to 1950 

3. Enrollment in Colleges and Universities in the U.S. from 1918 to 
1950 

4, Births Compared to College Freshmen for Both State of Indiana and 
the United States 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Births in the United States (see Table 1) increased from 2,185,679 
in 1918 to 3,554,147 in 1950. Births in the State of Indiana for the 
same period increased from 64,385 to 93,635. The lowest number of 
births during this period was in 1933. In 1935 there were 52,909 
births in Indiana and it is from those born in 1935 that our present 
freshmen came. In 1968 our freshman enrollment will come from 
among the 93,635 born in 1950. In 1952 Indiana had a total of 
103,907 births. In 1922 Indiana high schools graduated 14,546—a 
number equivalent to 34 per cent of the births in Indiana eighteen 
years earlier. 32,566 students were graduated in 1948—a number 
equivalent to 55 per cent of the births in Indiana eighteen years 
earlier. In comparing similar figures for high school graduates in the 
United States, the percentages as shown for high school graduates 
between the years 1935 and 1946 were lower than the comparable 
percentage for the state of Indiana. 

The total number of students enrolled in colleges and universities 
in the United States (see Table 2) increased from 254,113 in 1918 
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TABLE 1 


RATIO OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES TO BIRTHS 18 YEARS EARLIER 
IN INDIANA AND UNITED STATES 











Year Number of Births High School Graduates 
of United Year of Indiana United States 
Birth Indiana States Graduation Number % Number % 
1904 42756 1922 14564 34 357000 
05 44114 23 15834 36 425503 
06 45300 24 17234 38 494006 
07 49112 1925 527738 
08 56713 26 19612 35 561469 
09 54445 27 22432 41 579062 
1910 56309 28 20709 37 596655 
11 56970 29 22294 39 631778 
12 57297 1930 22990 40 4 
13 59180 31 25565 43 746948 
14 61889 32 27456 44 826991 
1915 61850 33 29658 = 48 870922 
16 63312 34 2.9003 46 914853 
17 62858 1935 30795 49 965099 
18 64385 2185679 36 31621 49 1015345 46 
19 59286 2083679 37 31186 53 1067712 51 
1920 64809 2332301 38 32.439 50 1120079 48 
21 68246 2.470355 39 35552 52 117077747 
22 64088 2378011 1940 36205 56 1221475 51 
23 65634 2403452 41 36553 56 1231925 51 
24 67842  24944'76 42 36209 53 1242375 50 
1925 64342 2445484 43 34554 54 1162284 48 
26 62788 2407477 44 30811 49 1019233. 42 
27 62298 2419039 1945 29833 48 1046924 43 
28 60289 2353192 46 31058 52 1080033 46 
29 58830 2292084 47 33502 57 
1930 59278 2329958 48 32566 55 1189909 51 
31 55973 2235638 49 
32 53073 2181463 1950 , 

33 50480 2081226 51 High School graduates in Indiana taken 
34 52349 2167636 52 from State Superintendent's Reports. 
1935 529009 = «- 215 F 105 53 Births in United States taken from 

36 54034 2144790 54 “College Age Population Trends, 1940 
37 56087 2203337 1955 to 1970” by Ronald B. Thompson, a re- 
38 60192 2287980 56 port to the American Association of 
39 58349 2265588 57 Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
1940 61967 2353988 58 Officers. 
41 65594 2513427 59 Indiana births secured from Depart- 
42 73706 2808996 1960 ment of Vital Statistics, Indiana State 
43 74672 2934860 61 Board of Health. 
44 71354 ~~ -2'794800 62 All other data taken from Statistical 
1945 68444 2735456 63 Abstracts of the United States. 
46 85515 3288672 64 
47 96359 3699940 1965 
48 92529 3535068 66 
49 94808 3581009 67 
1950 93635 3554147 68 
51 101021 69 


§2 103907 1970 
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to 2,659,021 in 1950. The number of undergraduates increased from 
239,707 to 2,218,250 during these years and the graduates increased 
from 14,406 to 237,208. Freshmen or first time students increased 
from 336,997 in 1932 to 594,126 in 1950. 

The number of students enrolled in colleges and universities in 
Indiana (see Table 3) increased from 11,773 in 1918 to 82,272 in 
1950. The number of undergraduates increased from 6,106 to 73,712 
during these years and the graduates increased from 236 to 5,975. 
Freshmen or first time students increased from 9,287 in 1932 to 
15,478 in 1952. . 

Freshmen or first time students in the United States are expressed 
as a per cent of births eighteen years earlier in Table 4 for the even 
years 1936 to 1952. In 1936 the percentage was 16.77 and in 1952 it 
was 24.76, Comparable percentages for Indiana were 15.06 in 1936 
and 29.56 in 1952. The percentages after 1946 are much larger than 
for previous years. The influx of veterans for the fall of 1946 was 
probably the cause of this increase. On the other hand veterans made 
up a relatively small part of the class which began in 1952. 


MAKING THE PROJECTION 


Table 5 is an estimate of the enrollment of regular or full-time 
undergraduate students in Indiana colleges and universities from 1952 
to 1968. This estimate is based upon the assumption that the freshmen 
in Indiana colleges each year will be equivalent to twenty-nine per 
cent of the births in Indiana eighteen years earlier. It is also assumed 
that the sophomore class each year will be equivalent to seventy-five 
per cent of the previous year’s freshman class, the junior class eighty- 
five per cent of the previous sophomore class, and the senior class 
ninety-five per cent of the previous junior class. These progression per- 
centages were derived by comparing the undergraduate classes of 1952 
to classes of 1951 as shown in the report on ‘Enrollment in the Col- 
leges and Universities of Indiana’: for the first semester 1952-53. 

This estimate indicates that the undergraduate enrollment in In- 
diana colleges and universities will increase steadily after 1953 until 
1968 and that the total in 1968 will be approximately 178.9 per cent 
of the 1952 total. 


* Parkhurst, Nelson M., “Enrollment in the Colleges and Universities in Indiana.” 
A report to the annual meeting of the Indiana Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers on October 28, 1952. 
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TABLE 4 
BIRTHS COMPARED TO COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
Freshmen in Indiana** Freshmen Expressed 
Births in Indiana* Institutions of Higher Education as Percent of 
Total Total Births 18 Years 

Year Births Year Freshmen Earlier 
1918 64385 1936 9701 15.06 
1920 64809 1938 9347 14.42 
1922 60088 1940 10841 16.91 
1924 67842 1942 10371 15.28 
1926 62788 1944 8193 13.04 
1928 60289 1946 16835 27.92 
1930 59278 1948 15615 26.34 
1932 53073 1950 17520 33-01 
1934 52349 1952 15478 29.56 





Freshmen in United States** | Freshmen Expressed 





Births in United States*** Institutions of Higher Education as Percent of 
Total Total Births 18 Years 
Year Births Year Freshmen Earlier 
1918 2185679 1936 366734 16.77 
1920 2332301 1938 367983 15.77 
1922 2378011 1940 417539 17.55 
1924 2.494476 1942 379070 15.19 
1926 2.407477 1944 314311 13.05 
1928 2353192 1946 474894 20.18 
1930 2329958 1948 619232 26.57 
1932 2181463 1950 512427 23.49 
1934 2167636 1952 536879 24.76 





* Data taken from Statistical Abstracts of the United States. 

** Reported in Statistical Abstracts as “freshmen” for the years 1944, 46, 48, 50 and 52. 
Other years reported as “first time students.” 

*** Taken from “College Age Population Trends, 1940 to 1970" by Ronald B. Thompson, 
a report to the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 


Ronald B. Thompson,” Registrar of the Ohio State University, has 
recently estimated the number of people who will be of undergraduate 
college age (ages 18, 19, 20, and 21) from 1953 to 1970. His esti- 
mates show that the undergraduate college-age population for Indiana 
in 1968 will be 178.1 per cent as compared to 1952. It is signifi- 
cant that these two estimates vary only eight-tenths of one per 
cent. One was based on births eighteen years earlier and the other took 
into account mortality rates and other factors as used in setting up 
standard life tables. 

2 Thompson, Ronald B., “College Age Population Trends 1940-1970.” A report to 


the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, August, 
1953. 
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As stated before, there are many methods of approaching college 
enrollment prediction. Wesley Arden,’ a cost analyst at Purdue Uni- 
versity, says, “It seems logical that one should predict freshmen before 
one predicts the number of seniors. It is equally logical that one should 
determine the number of high school graduates before trying to 
determine the number who will enter college. Yet it could be that 
in both cases the sequence of events takes on more importance than it 
warrants. The sequence is known; it is the number of students that we 
seek. 

“From parallel graphs setting forth percentages of freshmen and 
seniors to the respective birth years eighteen and twenty-one years 
earlier, it is apparent that the graph for seniors is less susceptible to 
changes arising from economic and war conditions. Why should this 
be true? From the charts it appears that the loss between classes de- 
creases in periods of depression and increases as money and jobs are 
more available. Apparently, there is some method of self-selection 
which, when times are difficult, still brings freshmen who are capable 
of doing college work and when times are good keeps them from 
leaving colleges to accept attractive employment. It appears that one 
should make long-range predictions of seniors, and compute total 
enrollments from the base of seniors, varying the total enrollments 
as economic conditions change.” 

Regardless of how future college enrollment estimates are made, 
one fact is quite definite. Existing facilities are not adequate to provide 
an education to that portion of our population that will be of college 
age in 1970. Such facilities are hard to come by and likewise hard to 
staff. If the colleges already existing cannot be expanded to the point 
of accommodating that portion of the population, then what sort of 
training will they be able to secure? 

We know there is an increasing demand for technical institutes. 
However, an investigation would probably reveal that those requesting 
this type of training are from among the portion of the population not 
presently desiring a college degree. If this is true, then we can expect 
an expansion of enrollment there also without any absorption from 
our college-hungry portion. 

Some have suggested that junior colleges and branches of existing 
institutions should be established in major cities. Such colleges or 


* Arden, Wesley. An unpublished paper on “Enrollment Trends at Purdue Uni- 
versity.” 
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branches would require buildings, equipment and staff. Others suggest 
that the larger high schools provide terminal programs, High school 
administrators are faced with the same mass of humanity that worries 
the college administrators. The high school administrator will receive 
them earlier and must provide for a larger percentage of them. Once 
the mass reaches the high schools, their facilities will have to be used 
to maximum capacity and even expanded. Thus, it would appear that 
little if any assistance can be provided by existing high school facilities 
for solving the problem facing higher education. 

It seems obvious that colleges will have to expand as much as pos- 
sible; not one college but each and every college. The colleges and 
universities in Indiana and of the whole of our United States have 
been chartered to provide for the higher education of our citizens and 
we cannot shirk our duty. Those of us who are connected with these 
institutions have a moral if not a specific obligation to face the prob- 
lem of increased enrollments. We must face the problem realistically 
and scientifically. Data must be gathered, assembled, and studied. 
Plans must be made and actions must be taken. No individual college 
professor or college administrator will solve this problem for any 
specific college. Likewise, no professor, college president, or legis- 
lative official will solve the problem for our state or nation. However, 
your individual ideas may be very helpful if passed along to your 
department heads, deans, or college presidents. 

As college professors, you may feel that the task of predicting the 
future enrollment of your institution is the job of the registrar and 
other administrative officials, Your registrars and administrative ofh- 
cials are aware of the need for these predictions and many of them 
probably have preliminary estimates. However, such estimates will 
have to be supplemented and you can help in many ways if you will 
do so. In addition to estimating the potential enrollment, it will be 
necessary to plan for buildings, equipment, staff, etc. 

College administrators are searching for the answers to questions 
such as, “How much should it cost to train a college student in a 
specific curriculum, a specific course, etc.?” They would like to know 
the optimum size of class. Class size is one of the most important 
factors in determining future costs of higher education. It has an 
obvious relation to requirements of staff and physical facilities. The 
requirements for each subject may be different and therefore decisions 
will have to be made for each course. 
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For any course there must be an upper limit in class size beyond 
which the quality of instruction will decrease. Too small a class will 
decrease the salaries that can be paid and therefore keep the school 
from being in favorable competitive position with regard to staff. It 
appears therefore that quality of instruction can suffer from either 
too large or too small class size. The decisions on class sizes are the 
responsibility of the instructional staff. 

As a college professor, you are now contributing to the training 
of those young men and women who will be in your own profession 
in the near future. Give this fact your best attention and do all you 
can to encourage capable young men and women to consider the 
teaching career. 

Our educational system is the backbone of our democracy and it is 
hoped that these ideas will challenge each of you to help keep that 
backbone strong or make it stronger. 











Qualifications of an Admissions Officer 
CLAUDE SIMPSON 


N INDIVIDUAL who is a master of the art of human relations has 
A one of the most important qualifications of an admissions ofh- 
cer. If he has, in addition to this attribute, an understanding of the 
high school and the junior college, a working knowledge of the field 
of statistics, a familiarity with current practices in testing and counsel- 
ing and an interest in the field of publication, he will satisfy the basic 
requirements for an admissions officer. These conclusions were drawn 
from two sources: (1) From college and university presidents, and 
(2) From the confidential reports submitted in 1952 by members of 
the High School-College Relations Committee of AACRAO. 

The college presidents were asked to submit a brief letter or state- 
ment expressing their candid opinion of the necessary qualifications of 
a successful admissions officer. Included in the reports of the members 
of the High School-College Relations Committee were significant ex- 
pressions of the philosophy, functions and responsibilities of an ad- 
missions officer. 

Without exception the college presidents, from large and small 
institutions, public or private, East, West, North or South, indicated 
or implied that an admissions officer must have common sense and 
tact; that he must be an extrovert with a great desire to be helpful 
to students; and above all, he must be fair in all of his decisions. As 
one administrator expressed it, “First of all an admissions officer 
should be sincerely interested in people and their future welfare. He 
must be courageous and be able to say ‘no’ tactfully. . . . He should 
possess a strong, healthy spine and a flexible mind.” 

The following quotations from various letters from the presidents 
will serve in a large measure to validate the conclusion that the work 
of an admissions officer is the work of human relations. 

‘‘A successful admissions officer should have the kind of personality 
that makes it possible for him to deal successfully with young people 
of high school age, with their teachers and counselors in high school, 
and with members of the faculty and administrative staff of a college - 
or university. He should likewise be able to speak well in public and 
adapt himself to any and perhaps all of those three groups.” 

“There should no ‘mumbo jumbo’ about selecting an admissions 
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officer. The attributes that we respect in all men should be his: high 
integrity, fairness and good sense. In addition, he should like youth 
and they must like him.” 
“The qualifications I would seek in an admissions officer are: . . . 
1. Judgment; 
2. Kindliness and patience—willingness to listen to an applicant, to his 
parents, and to his friends ; 
3. Character—ability, while giving a soft answer, to say ‘no’ when ‘no’ 
is the right answer; 
4, A sense of humor—particularly with respect to his own position.” 


... We must always be mindful of the fact that the initial contact 
the public will have with the University is generally the first meeting 
with the admissions officer. We must admit that many students and 
parents will prejudge the institution on the basis of this first meet- 
ing.... The four primary factors may be summarized in the following 
qualifications of an admissions officer: 


1. A pleasing personality, 

2. An impressive personal appearance, 

3. An understanding of human nature, 

4. A thorough understanding of the institution and the ability to express 
this understanding convincingly.” 


‘‘He should have enthusiasm for such work as would come from an 
understanding of its importance in the lives of young people and in 
the welfare of the institution he serves.” 

‘He should have a very amiable personality since he will be meet- 
ing so many people.” 

“TI want an admissions counsellor to be intelligent, educated, cul- 
tured and honest. . . . He should be possessed of a wholesome and 
attractive personality and look upon his work as a helpful service to 
prospective students.” 

Other statements bearing on this point, a bit facetious perhaps but 
none the less important, are: 

“He (an admissions officer) should possess the patience of Job, 
the wisdom of Solomon, the courage of Richard-the-Lion-Hearted, the 
versatility of Leonardo da Vinci, the integrity of the apostle Paul, and 
the durability of a grey mule.” 

“If he can spend half his life on the road visiting schools without 
getting lonesome and then come back to his college to receive a blast 
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from the faculty members about the dumbness of the current freshman 
class without being discouraged or losing faith in himself, he should 


be given top place for consideration as an admissions officer. . . . P.S. 
A slight touch of insanity in his background is not absolutely essential, 
but helps a lot.” 


‘He needs to be abreast of current juvenile thinking . . . so he can 
present higher education as a virtual necessity for the young who wish 
to progress. He must be able to perform that awful function of pre- 
senting unacademic inducements for academic reasons.” 

Various statements of the members of the High School-College 
Relations Committee tend also to emphasize the value of human rela- 
tions in an admissions program. 

“We are ever mindful that the office of Admissions and Records 
is the front door of the University, and therefore in the following we 
recognize that we reflect the ideals for which our institution stands. 


1. Responsibility as the good will agent of the University. 

2. Service to students, parents, faculty and alumni. 

3. Full co-operation with secondary schools and with other educational 
institutions.” 


“This office (Admissions and Records) is essentially a service 
office; the staff serves not only the schools and colleges of the Univer- 
sity, but the secondary schools and junior colleges of the state as well. 
Recognizing the importance of the public relations aspects of the 
work, the members of the staff make a real and sincere effort to render 
efficient, prompt and personalized service.” 

“While from a technical standpoint the admissions office exists 
primarily to screen candidates for admission, its major function is in 
point of fact one of public relations in a very broad sense.” 

“The office of the Director of Admissions operates on the following 
basic points of view, which may be called its philosophy: 


1. Good human relations is the greatest obligation and most effective 
tool of this office. 

2. The primary function of this office is service to students and their 
families, to other educational institutions, and to the University.” 


“The primary objective of the operational functions of the Ad- 
missions Office is service slanted toward maintaining the highest level 
of human relations. It begins with the original inquiry or visit, ex- 
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tends through the orientation of new students, and continues through 
their alumnz organizations and activities.” 

“The general operating philosophy of the office of Admissions and 
Records may be stated as follows: 


1. Good public relations is at the forefront. 

2. The office is a service office. It endeavors to render service to students 
and their families, to the faculty and administration of the institution, 
to the other educational institutions of the state, and to the public in 
general. 

3. We strive to furnish leadership in those problems which relate to a 
better understanding of admission requirements to the University, 
both at the high school and the college level. 

4, It is our philosophy that, once a student is admitted, the University 
has a definite responsibility to help the student succeed to the extent 
of his ability. Hence we must follow his progress closely and regu- 
larly.” 


“The Admissions staff is very conscious of the fact that it operates 
in the field of human relations. We attempt to keep this fact before us 
at all times—in answering the telephone, writing a letter, an office 
call, contact with other higher institutions, high school visitation, pub- 
lications, etc. 

“We emphasize the fact that every individual in the office repre- 
sents the institution in every aspect of his or her work. An effective, 
efficient and unbiased opinion of the institution in its far-flung ac- 
tivities is to be expected.” 

“The philosophy of the Admissions Office is succinctly stated in 
the first item under the enumeration of duties and responsibilities of 
the office. 

‘To be courteous, helpful, and understanding in all transactions with 
the public, and always to be mindful that the Office is the front door of 
the University, and that it must, therefore, reflect the ideals for which the 
University stands.’ ”’ 


“The Admissions Office recognizes responsibility as both con- 
tractual and good-will agent of the University—a factor in good 
public relations for the institution.” 

The letters from the presidents and the documents of the members 
of the High School-College Committee reveal almost universal agree- 
ment on certain types of previous experiences that seem to be necessary 
for a successful admissions officer. The type of academic training to 
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prepare for assuming the duties of a Director of Admissions is de- 
batable. The agitation by at least one national professional organiza- 
tion to require a particular academic major for future admission ofh- 
cers would receive little support from college presidents and admis- 
sions officers. One college president stated it this way, ‘‘as far as I 
can see at the present time, I do not think that it is necessary for him 
to have majored in one particular field rather than another.” 

All of the college presidents and admissions officers accept the fact 
that exposure to certain courses—and there are not many of them— 
can be valuable, but are not essential. Courses mentioned most fre- 
quently were: psychology, guidance, testing, statistics, and adminis- 
tration. 

The available evidence points to the fact that the master’s degree 
is the minimum requirement for the academic preparation for an Ad- 
missions Officer. Two college presidents would hold out for a Ph.D. 
degree but one administrator qualified his statement as follows: 
“While I hold no fetish for the Ph.D. degree, I feel that the Ad- 
missions Officer should have a thorough academic training.” The 
other president is of the opinion that, “. . . the more trials, tribula- 
tions and struggles he (the admissions officer) went through to work 
out his own program . . . the more sympathetic and understanding 
he will be in reference to desirable academic standards and practices.” 

It is obvious that college presidents are more interested in the ad- 
missions officers’ well defined philosophy of education and in their 
previous experience than they are in the courses they took in their 
academic preparation. 

Ranking high on the Presidents’ lists of requisites for ; a competent 
admissions officer are experience in: Secondary school teaching or ad- 
ministration, technical counseling and guidance, interpretation of edu- 
cational data, public relations, administrative planning, and office and 
business machines. Any over-emphasis given to the value of previous 
training necessary for a successful admissions officer above the per- 
sonal qualities of an individual would be misleading. The category 
of personal qualities was mentioned by the presidents and committee 
members several times for each time areas of experience were indi- 
cated. 

Although no college president made direct reference to the area of 
publications, advertising or journalism as an area of experience neces- 
sary for a successful admissions officer, the many statements involving 
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public relations can be interpreted to mean that the presidents feel 
admissions officers should have a working knowledge of this field. The 
members of the High School-College Relations Committee gave a 
great deal of emphasis to this phase of an admissions officet’s responsi- 
bilities. Many large institutions have separate offices that develop pro- 
motional literature. This in no way relieves the admissions officer of 
his obligation to provide technical assistance in all publications that 
relate directly to the admissions program. 

Considerable weight could be given to the special emphasis every 
contributor placed on the desirability of maintaining good working 
relationship with high schools and higher institutions. Statements 
from the presidents that stress the importance of this area are: 

‘An admissions officer should have understanding of and sympathy 
for education in general. .. .” 

An admissions officer ‘‘should be familiar with high school cur- 
ricula of his state and have some knowledge of those of other states.” 

“Continuity in subject matter between high school and college 
exists today only in a few isolated areas such as English composition 
and some mathematics courses.” 

An admissions officer must “possess a broad understanding of cur- 
rent educational problems and a desire to solve as many of these 
problems as possible.” 

‘. . . knowledge of, and preferably actual experience in secondary 
school teaching and administration.” 

‘He should have at least five years of teaching experience in high 
and elementary schools, preferably both.” 

The following statements quoted from the material prepared by 
the High School-College Relations Committee members also empha- 
size this point: 

“The office attempts to take leadership both on and off campus in 
the solution of problems relating to high school-college relations, 
articulation between secondary schools, junior colleges and the Uni- 
versity, as well as admission problems.” 

“The purpose in setting up the office of Director of Admissions was 
to increase the services in the field of admissions, to improve the articu- 
lation of the University with high schools and colleges, to centralize 
the dissemination of information for prospective students, and to 
centralize and co-ordinate pre-enrollment counseling.” 

‘Members of the (Admissions) staff participate actively in a num- 
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ber of state and national educational organizations, We strive to fur- 
nish leadership in those problems which relate to a better understand- 
ing of admission requirements to the University, both at the high 
school and the college level. Our philosophy includes a belief that 
the office must take leadership in giving high school and college facul- 
ties and administrations the best in trends and the latest thought in 
admissions.” 

“The Office of Admissions was established June 1, 1946 to provide 
better articulation and closer relations between high schools and 
junior colleges and the Institution.” 

“In a very real way, the Admissions Office is the strategic link be- 
tween the systems of secondary and higher education. The Office is 
in a position to explain the problems of one group to another group, 
and thus create a bridge of understanding between the high school and 
the university . . . . The work of an admissions officer involves the 
relationship of the admissions office with the prospective student, and 
the relationship of the admissions office with the secondary schools. 
And there is also an extremely significant area of relationship which 
involves the admissions office, the secondary schools, and the teachers 
in the secondary schools and the teachers in our colleges and uni- 
versities.” 

“The Admissions Office endeavors to interpret to our faculty the 
problems of the secondary schools so that there may be an understand- 
ing as to the educational background, and the reasons for that back- 
ground, of the students who come to us from the secondary schools.” 

Many college presidents apparently take for granted that to be 
successful, an admissions officer should have understanding of and 
sympathy for the objectives of his own institution. How he obtained 
the understanding is relatively unimportant. He might have gained 
this appreciation by serving as an assistant dean, a department chair- 
man or in some other form of administrative work in the institution. 

Many college presidents prefer to have one of their own graduates 
for an admissions officer, Others prefer to have an admissions officer 
who is a graduate of another college or university similar to the one he 
represents. Several presidents commented on the fact that an admis- 
sions officer should have done his graduate work in an entirely differ- 
ent type of institution so that he would be in a position to make 
comparisons, both of strengths and of weaknesses. 
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The following excerpts from some of the Presidents’ letters will 
substantiate the high priority placed upon the close relationship of ad- 
missions work to the institutions’ policies and standards. 

‘. . . among the more important qualifications I would seek in an 
admissions officer would be a knowledge of, and respect for the objec- 
tives and standards of his institution.” 

‘He must be intimately acquainted with the program of the insti- 
tution which he serves.” 

“The most important factor is his knowledge and familiarity with 
the institution, plus the ability to translate and interpret to the public 
all the values of the University’s program.” 

‘An admissions officer must have a good knowledge of his own 
school and its educational philosophy.” 

“In my opinion an admissions officer must be one who is definitely in 
agreement with the philosophy and basic policy of his institution.” 

It appears evident that admissions offices are not coming up to the 
expectation of the college presidents in the compilation, interpretation 
and dissemination of statistical data. A far greater number of presi- 
dents mentioned the necessity for statistics than did the members of 
the High School-College Relations Committee. The importance of 
work in research and statistics was mentioned by only four members 
of the committee. One director of admissions said he “prepares reports 
and conducts continuous research on student performance giving 
special attention to the university grade-earning ability of the state’s 
high school and junior college products.” One of the critical areas of 
research emphasized by the presidents was the continuity of subject 
matter between high schools and colleges. 

There is no evidence to indicate that an admissions officer needs to 
be professionally trained in the field of statistics. In general, the presi- 
dents’ letters indicated that a knowledge of the basic principles of sta- 
tistics is sufficient. The presidents are very conscious of the fact that 
admissions officers should recognize that statistical conclusions may not 
always be applicable in individual cases. 

Another very interesting aspect of the information in the letters of 
the college presidents is the continuous reference to the personal traits 
or the individual qualities of a successful admissions officer. It is diffi- 
cult to separate the statements referring to the work of human relations 
in an admissions office from those statements that refer to the indi- 
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vidual traits mentioned. In spite of this fact it would not be fair to the 
presidents if some special mention were not made in this article of the 
individual traits that seem to be essential in admissions work. 

In the minds of the college presidents an admissions officer must be 
willing to co-operate with the administration and the other offices on a 
college campus. The college president wants an admissions officer to be 
“intelligent, educated, cultured, and honest.” He certainly does not 
want an admissions officer to be merely a salesman for a particular 
college. One college president mentioned that if the admissions officer 
was the father of a son or two that might be a very desirable factor. 

To be admirably qualified an admissions officer must recognize that 
policies and rules are made to apply to the great majority but not 
necessarily to all. He must understand regulations. He must carry out 
his delegated responsibilities without bias or prejudice. An admissions 
officer must have courage and integrity. He should be of a sanguine 
temperament and should be enthusiastic about his institution. He 
should be scrupulously truthful with students, faculty and administra- 
tion. He should be pleasing in appearance, easy in manner and should 
dress in a becoming way. He should have an abundance of physical 
vitality in order to do the traveling that will fall to his lot. He should 
without ceasing keep up his reading of good books in his spare time. 
The great danger for admissions officers is staleness, both physical and 
intellectual; and it is only by very careful attention to wholesome exer- 
cise and wholesome reading that this staleness is combated. 

As previously mentioned, it is impossible to set up rules and regula- 
tions that will answer all admissions problems. A good director of 
admissions must be able to interpret rules and regulations. He must be 
able to exercise his judgment in all cases. He must be able to get along 
with people, but still be firm, It is essential in the minds of many 
presidents that an admissions officer be adamant as to the maintenance 
of basic policy. He must resist outside pressures but be co-operative 
in administrative planning. 

A positive personality is also a factor of success. Stating it in another 
way, he must have a resilient friendliness and must possess an unusual 
amount of common sense with which to handle tactfully those new 
problems that arise day after day. He must have an abiding faith in the 
college and what it stands for. One president was firm in his opinion 
that an admissions officer should have a stiff backbone, that is, the 
ability to say “no” and stick to it. One college president paid the ad- 
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missions officers a fine compliment when he stated, ‘‘He should also 
be a valued adviser to the president in those areas of administration 
which have to do with proper organization and administration of the 
academic program.” 

Only one president mentioned the fact that a director of admissions 
should have the ability to write good letters and reports. It goes 
without saying, however, that good letters are a prime responsibility of 
an admissions office. 

The emphasis given to the fact that admissions work is primarily 
in the field of human relations is significant. Certainly those indi- 
viduals who have been operating in the field of admissions for several 
years will be better admissions officers if they take cognizance of many 
of the points expressed. Many of the ideas that have been emphasized 
are refreshing. They give some of the “old-timers” a chance to 
solidify their thinking. 

For the newcomers in the field a great deal of advice and counsel is 
contained in the statements in this article. The fact that presidents 
representing every type of higher institutions located in twenty-seven 
states thoughout the United States took time from their busy schedules 
to write thoughtful statements as to the qualifications of an admissions 
officer should be an inspiration for more effective work in this major 
area of higher education. The members of the High School-College 
Relations Committee of AACRAO who contributed ideas for this 
article may take courage in their work as many of the ideas they ex- 
pressed coincide with the ideas of the presidents from the various 
institutions. 

An individual with all the qualifications listed in this article would 
undoubtedly be able to solve all of the complicated and interesting 
problems in the field of admissions. By using the basic principles and 
facts as outlined, an admissions officer can systematically and actively 
improve his service to his institution and thereby make a significant 
contribution to higher education. 








The Role of an Administrative Committee 
in Assisting Failing College Students 
WALTER HAHN AND Boyp V. SHEETS 


HE PROBLEM of providing effective assistance to failing students is 

being met by our institutions of higher learning in a variety of 
ways. Instructors give special help to students having difficulties in 
class. Testing and counseling services are furnished by guidance 
centers. Administrative decisions are constantly being made which 
often center around the question of whether or not certain scholasti- 
cally weak students should be permitted further registration. Too fre- 
quently, however, all of these actions are taken as though they were 
not part of the same problems: namely, maintaining high standards of 
scholastic performance and rehabilitating failing college students. To 
this task of scholastic rehabilitation, administrators can certainly make 
contributions that are not limited to “wielding the big stick” of dis- 
missal action. 

At the University of Utah, the Scholastic Standards Committee is 
the agency charged with the responsibility of administering and exe- 
cuting the policies of academic standards laid down by the Faculty 
Council. The present article summarizes procedures which have 
evolved out of the Committee’s practical experience, and particularly, 
out of experimentation conducted over a two-year period. An attempt 
is being made to evaluate briefly the results achieved under this pro- 
gram and to draw from the evaluation conclusions regarding tech- 
niques of rehabilitation through a faculty administrative agency. 


NEW PROBATION PROCEDURES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


The Scholastic Standards Committee operates under University 
regulations defining probation in terms of cumulative grade-point 
averages, with higher standards being set for the more advanced 
undergraduate students. The task of collecting information concerning 
the current academic status of the entire university population is an 
impressive one, and in recent years, has been greatly facilitated by the 
use of IBM machines. These machines are used routinely for all 
registrar's functions and were placed at the Committee’s disposal by 
the University Registrar. Another action which has made possible a 
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more efficient handling of the Committee’s function has been the ap- 
pointment of a faculty member to serve as Executive Secretary to the 
Committee. 

A large proportion of the students coming to the Committee’s 
official attention have fallen below the required scholastic standards 
for the first time. The large number of such students involved makes 
it impossible to interview each of them individually, however desirable 
it would be under an ideal situation. Instead, a letter is sent to all of 
these students, advising them of their precarious standing at the Uni- 
versity and emphasizing the availability of the Student Guidance 
Center for assistance with their academic problem. Although some stu- 
dents are referred directly to the Guidance Center, many others take 
the step on their own initiative, and since they are already cognizant 
of their need for help, they are felt to be particularly good counseling 
cases. 

Students who fall below the established standards for the second 
time meet individually with the Executive Secretary. This action is 
taken on the assumption that, while grade-point averages, test results, 
and similar data have considerable diagnostic and predictive value, 
personal knowledge of the student is still of crucial importance in 
the process of rehabilitation. Many factors in the student’s past simply 
do not appear on the records and, with all the caution which is indi- 
cated in listening to his explanations for his academic difficulties, it is 
still essential for the administrative officer not to fall prey to the easy 
assumption that all the student can offer are rationalizations for college 
work inadequately performed. In the interview situation with failing 
students, the Committee member maintains a manifest curiosity re- . 
garding any facts which may be helpful in diagnosing the student’s 
difficulties and a willingness to exploit any possibilities which hold 
promise of solving his problems. 

In anticipation of the conference with the student, essential in- 
formation is obtained from those best acquainted with him and his 
day-by-day work: his dean, his department head and his classroom 
instructors. In getting further light on factors basic to his failure to 
achieve scholastic success at the University conferences are frequently 
held with other persons or agencies such as general education coun- 
selors, Student Health Service physicians, the parents of the student, 
his employer, and the family physician. Prior to the conference with 
the Committee member, most students have also been referred to the 
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Student Guidance Center for additional testing and counseling, especi- 
ally regarding their choice of major or vocational plans, study habits, 
and other matters relating to their scholastic progress. Ideally, such 
counseling has preceded Committee interviews. Whenever the large 
number of probationary students prevents such timing, an attempt is 
made to show the student, during the interview with the executive 
secretary, that the referral is not disciplinary in character but, rather, 
represents an attempt to assist the student with his problems. As a 
matter of fact, some of these problems are generally identified in the 
course of the interview in the Committee office. It may be added that 
as an integral part of the liaison between the Committee and the Guid- 
ance Center, the various guidance counselors submit a report on each 
student with whom they have worked, indicating causes of the stu- 
dent’s failure as well as recommending possible changes in his aca- 
demic planning. 

The factors involved in scholastic difficulties are found to be mani- 
fold. Poor study habits, lack of ability, excessive outside work or social 
activities, lack of an academic goal, unrealistic choice of a major field, 
unskillful programming, health and emotional conditions, worries 
about draft status or finances, and improper withdrawal from classes, 
are among the more frequent causes of ‘‘D” and “E” grades. Innumer- 
able combinations of these and other factors are found, each of which 
requires a somewhat different approach to the problem of rehabilita- 
tion. 

In the vast majority of cases the task of the Scholastic Standards 
Committee is not only to produce a change in the student’s academic 
program, but also to give him insight into his problems and, thereby, 
produce a change in his attitudes. Illustrative of these latter points is 
the change in an academic major which is often most beneficial when 
the decision is made by the student himself. Following a program of 
aptitude testing, interest inventories, and interpretation of the result- 
ing data, the student himself can assume the initative for any indicated 
change, rather than having the decision imposed upon him by the 
Committee. Likewise, the willing transfer to a less demanding two- 
year program, in cases where the student lacks the ability to achieve 
graduation, is another example in point. If the student is led to see the 
usefulness of a two-year certificate in dealing with a future prospective 
employer, the transfer is likely to produce better results than if it is 
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accomplished as an administrative measure without the student’s co- 
operation or consent. 

In the course of Committee activity with probation students, there 
have been situations where some administrative pressure was defensi- 
ble or even obviously in order. For example, many students have in- 
sisted upon taking a full load of college work and at the same time 
working some forty hours a week at various jobs. Some continue to 
argue the justification of such a schedule even after several conferences 
with university counselors. In such cases it has become desirable for the 
interviewing Committee member, generally the executive secretary, to 
propose a more realistic plan with the understanding that, should the 
student still persist in carrying out his overloaded study-work program, 
permission from the full Committee will be required for its continua- 
tion. Techniques of this sort, while admittedly administrative and 
somewhat circumscribed in nature, still leave the final choice to the 
student, and it is interesting to note that he often resolves it in favor 
of the more reasonable solution. 

Under the new procedure effected at the University of Utah most 
cases involving failing students are handled during the course of the 
academic quarter; however, there constantly remain a relatively few 
Situations of a more aggravated nature requiring deliberation by a 
quorum of committee members. The change in procedure has resulted 
in two immediate advantages: (1) The information basic to decisions 
in these aggravated cases has been gathered prior to the committee 
meeting; and (2) since only the more involved cases are submitted to 
the quorum of committee members, additional time is available for a 
careful consideration of each student’s problem. 

The types of problems calling for Committee action are complex 
and varied. There are, for instance, cases where students have de- 
cisively failed even the relatively simple two-year program of the 
University, calling for a decision involving the best future interests of 
both the student and the University. In other cases, a dean may have 
refused to permit further registration of the student in his college, 
and the question arises as to whether this student should be authorized 
to enter another college of the University. 

Sometimes, where the Committee is satisfied that the student has 
been given every possible chance to succeed academically at the Uni- 
versity, without noticeable results, he is informed that, should he fail 
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to achieve an average of “C” or better during the quarter about to 
begin, he will not be permitted further registration at the University. 
In some cases coming under this category, such a warning is followed 
by improvement that has not heretofore been shown. Other students, 
faced with the stringent action indicated by the Committee, begin to 
investigate non-college types of training or work in which they will 
be more likely to succeed than they have shown themselves in an aca- 
demic environment. In each case of probable dismissal, the attempt is 
made to prevent a situation in which the student finds himself being 
excluded from the University with no other vocational plans to which 
he may turn. The proposal of an exit interview with the Guidance 
Center is generally made at the beginning of what seems likely to be 
the student’s last quarter at the University. In addition, this suggestion 
is repeated in the letter of dismissal which the student receives at the 
end of the academic quarter. 


EVALUATION IN TERMS OF STUDENT SUCCESS 


The system for handling failing students, as has been described 
above, had been in operation approximately two years, when it was 
decided to conduct a limited follow-up study of cases where the Com- 
mittee’s action, supported by the work of the University as well as out- 
side agencies, had produced rather important changes in the student’s 
academic planning. The brief case histories furnished below are typical 
of others noted as the committee attempted to evaluate the results of - 
its work. 


An unsuccessful engineering student who also had very low scores in 
engineering aptitude tests administered at the recommendation of the 
Committee, was refused further registration in the College of Engineer- 
ing. However, since the student had done very well in physical education, 
the Committee permitted him to change his academic objective to that 
field. Three quarters with a “B plus” average were the result. 

A student who had failed at the University because of the irregularity 
of the working hours in his part-time job, was faced with the Committee’s 
refusal to let him continue under this arrangement. He systematized his 
working hours and also agreed to limit the number of class hours. During 
each of the two quarters following the Committee action, he earned ‘‘A”’ 
grades in the seven quarter hours of academic work for which he regis- 
tered. 

In one case the Committee found that a student’s low grades were 
apparently due to a reading disability. He was, therefore, admitted to a 
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limited program consisting largely of remedial English. An additional 
stipulation connected with his re-admission was that he continue to 
receive counseling at the University’s Guidance Center. An “A—” 
average for three quarters was the result. 

Following the Committee’s consultation with a failing student, the 
University Speech and Hearing Clinic, the Guidance Center, the State 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the student’s father, it was 
decided that the student’s extremely severe speech and hearing defect 
made further university training for him inadvisable. However, the boy 
already had considerable skill in linotype work, Rather than simply 
dismissing him, the Committee led him to decide for himself that he 
would obtain further training as a linotypist, with financial assistance 
from the State. 

Dismissal from the University forced a student to make new plans. He 
returned shortly after the dismissal action to advise the executive secre- 
tary that he had decided to take up studies in industrial arts at another 
institution. Since there was evidence that he would likely succeed in this 
plan, the Committee certified to the other institution that the student 
would be re-admitted to the University of Utah if that institution offered 
a major in industrial arts. The Committee’s certification enabled the stu- 
dent to go through with his plans. 


Cases such as those described above are of interest because the im- 
provement came immediately after action by the Committee. There are 
other instances where the Committee’s work was only one of many 
factors working in the direction of enhancing the student’s success or 
leading him to more realistic educational planning. 

Naturally, there have been situations where no improvement re- 
sulted from the Committee’s decision, and others where an immediate 
change for the better was followed by additional below-average work 
on the part of the student concerned. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that all of the cases studied concerned students who, prior to the 
Committee’s intervention, had been unsuccessful for so long a period 
that their college career was seriously in doubt. For this reason it 
would not be relevant to dwell on the percentage of students seen by 
the Committee who thereafter made a successful academic adjustment, 
as against the scholastic achievement of the general student body. 


EVALUATION IN TERMS OF PROCEDURES AT OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


In addition to an evaluation of student success following decisions 
by the Committee, the executive secretary of the Scholastic Standards 
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Committee has personally investigated probation procedures at several 
midwestern and intermountain institutions of higher learning. The 
generalizations indicated below seem important in connection with the 
role of an administrative agency dcaling with probation students. 

In some institutions, the individual colleges of the university, rather 
than the central administration, define and administer probation. The 
disadvantages of such a system would seem to be an excessive lack of 
uniformity of standards within the institution, and increased difficulty 
of channeling a student from a poorly chosen major field to one pre- 
senting a more realistic goal. On the other hand, the fact that there is a 
central agency dealing with students on scholastic probation should 
not, in any way, preclude the right of the individual college to elimi- 
nate students whose work is unsatisfactory. The trend observed in 
several schools is, therefore, in the direction of handling probation 
problems through a centralized agency representing the various col- 
leges of the institution. 

While administrative authority vested in the counselor tends to 
endanger desirable counseling relationships, it is equally undesirable 
for the administrative agency and the counseling service to work 
without any contact or co-operation. Wherever either situation existed 
in the institutions visited, the demand was expressed for an admin- 
istrative body to co-ordinate the activities of the counseling service and 
other related organizations. 

Regarding the actual type of action being taken by the administra- 
tive committee, the traditional adherence to the reinstatement vs. 
dismissal type of decision seems to be giving way to an attempt at 
creating conditions conducive to future success of the student—within 
or without the institution concerned. 

Some of the colleges visited favor dismissing large numbers of 
students, then re-admitting those with ‘‘extenuating circumstances’’ at 
once. Other students coming under this system are reinstated auto- 
matically after a lapse of a specific period of time. Such a procedure 
contrasts with the policy at the University of Utah where a student is 
dismissed only after all logical efforts at assisting him have failed, 
but then is re-admitted—even after an extended absence from the 
University—only if the student’s situation shows definite evidence of 
likely college success. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

To maintain high standards of scholastic performance, an institution 
has an obligation to go far beyond the question of dismissal of certain 
students who have, in the past, failed to live up to those standards. 
In the process of rehabilitating as many of those students as possible, 
administrators can make contributions which are uniquely theirs and 
are deserving of increased attention by those engaged in student per- 
sonnel work. Typical of these contributions are co-ordination of the 
efforts of academic departments, counselors, and many other persons, 
as well as wise use of administrative power in guiding students toward 
more profitable educational planning. 

A Committee representing the various colleges of an institution is in 
an excellent position to perform services of this nature. Activity with 
probationary students involves reviewing test scores, academic grades, 
and various predictive test data, all of which constitute very important 
information. At the same time, records should never be considered as 
satisfactory substitutes for personal interviews. If the latter are con- 
ducted in an effective atmosphere, the conference may well bring to 
light factors which are important to diagnosis and improvement of 
work or planning, and which could not be easily discovered through 
any other method. All of this work cannot be done on the days of 
registration—it must, of necessity, be a continuing process for which 
time must be set aside every day of the academic quarter. 

The question arises as to whether this type of program is too ex- 
pensive for an institution operating under limited funds. Even from a 
purely financial standpoint, it would seem more desirable to lead a 
student to scholastic success (in which case he continues to pay fees) 
than to allow him to become discouraged and finally give up his col- 
lege career. As an additional factor for consideration, when co-ordi- 
nated attempts at rehabilitation are made by a central administrative 
agency set up for the purpose, the school’s interest in its students is 
very readily recognized by the probationary student, his family and 
friends. What can be more important, again from the strictly financial 
point of view, than good public relations with those who, directly or 
indirectly, have an influence on the institution’s budget? 

Finally, if no effort is spared to secure competent instructors, re- 
searchers, and counselors for an institution, should not those at the 
administrative level use every possible opportunity to lead university 
students to academic success? 








College Grades and Scholarship Rules 
EpWARD L. CLARK 


RADING systems and regulations concerning acceptable college 
grades are changed from time to time in many colleges. Such 
changes may be made because the faculty suspects the students are 
begoming indolent, or they may simply be due to the fact that a new 
dean wishes to make an “educational contribution.” Much talk ac- 
companies the inauguration of these changes, but it amounts usually 
to little more than the citing of precedents, It is not easy to get trust- 
worthy experimental evidence as to why college grades in general rise 
or fall. Will an improvement in the average ability of students selected 
by the admissions office result generally in better grades? Conversely, 
will the dropping off in the ability of entering students result in a 
lowering of grades? Or are colleges influenced by changes in faculty 
rules concerning acceptable grades? 

The present study is directed at supplying partial answers to some 
of these questions. The subjects used were six entering classes of the 
College of Liberal Arts of Northwestern University in the period 
1930-35. Changing the grading system in 1930 and changing the 
entrance examination in 1936 limited the study to these six years. The 
period used for this study represented stressful years when college 
entrance requirements had to be shifted to bolster sagging enrollments 
and, conveniently for this study, these years were a period when new 
tules concerning acceptable grades, probation, and graduation were 
being instituted in the college. 

In Table I three types of data are presented to indicate the relative 
ability of entering freshman classes of the period of this study. The 
three types of data consist of the percentage of freshmen each year 
from the upper half of their high school classes, the number of ap- 
plicants refused admission each year, and the scholastic aptitude test 
scores made by each group of registrants. From 1930 to 1935 inclusive 
the percentage of students from the upper half of their high school 
classes dropped from about 90 to about 80. The number of persons 
refused admission is reported for three of the six years. Of the three. 
years for which data were not saved, the writes, then director of admis- 
sions, remembers that about 300 were refused in 1931 and many 
fewer the following years. In the last column of this table the median 
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scores on the Psychological Examination of the American Council on 
Education made by the several classes have been transmuted into modi- 
fied standard scores. For the purpose of this transmutation the mean 
was set at 500 and the standard devition at 100 for all scores reported* 
nationally for each annual test. While Northwestern scores do not 
show much of a decline during this six-year period, the last three years 
were lower than the first three. It is by no means certain that the large 
group reported each year showed no changes during this period. Be- 
cause the names of colleges and universities reporting scores were 
printed with their averages during these years, it is also possible that 
there was some selection in the course of this period among the insti- 


TABLE 1 
ABILITY OF FRESHMEN 








Year of be _ No. refused Median test 
entrance pee F admission score 





1930 90.9% 270 558 
1931 88.4% ~ 568 
1932 85.0% 562 
1933 83.0% 544 


1934 78.8% 84 533 
88 


1935 80.0% 558 





tutions using the test. A comparison of the list of colleges reporting 
scores for 1930 and the list reporting for 1935 showed that there was 
a little more tendency for those having high scores in 1930 still to be 
in the program in 1935. Although the data of Table I do not present 
compelling evidence of a decline in ability of successive classes, not 
one bit of information indicates a rise in ability. Those working in the 
admissions office at the time felt that standards were being abandoned 
to maintain freshman numbers. 

During the period of this study the students were confronted with 
several new scholarship rules designed, as indicated by faculty argu- 
ments, in the belief that they would improve scholarship. In 1929 stu- 
dents were obliged to have 50 per cent of their hours above a grade of 
D (lowest passing grade) in order to avoid being put on probation or, 


* Thurstone, L. L. and Thelma Gwinn, ‘The 1930 Psychological Examination,” 


Educational Record, 1931, 160-178. 
See also annual reports of test results to include Vol. 17, 1936, of the same journal. 
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being on probation, to avoid being excluded. At this time the neces- 
sary proportion of work above a D grade was changed, for juniors and 
seniors who would avoid probation, from 50 to 75 per cent. There had 
existed for years a general requirement of a C average for graduation 
but in 1931 an additional requirement of a C average to enter the 
junior class was imposed. In 1932 the grade of D was legislated out of 
the field of concentration: in the major subject one could no longer 
receive credit for courses passed with the lowest passing grade. Also 
in 1932 degrees were differentiated for the first time into two types, 
an honors degree and a pass degree. To receive an honors degree one 
had first to be recommended by the major department and this recom- 


TABLE 2 
FIRST SEMESTER POINT AVERAGES IN COLLEGE 














Freshmen All 
Undergraduates 

Year Men Women 

No. Avg. No. Avg. No. Avg. 
1930 525 2.97 368 3.49 2449 3-49 
1931 481 3.10 376 3.50 2444 3.58 
1932 500 3.25 339 3.62 2323 3.72 
1933 454 3.16 305 3-37 2203 3-74 
1934 454 3-34 307 3.58 2246 3.76 
1935 476 3.36 300 3.52 2247 3-74 





In computing point average 7 points were given for each hour of a grade of A, 6 for A—, 
5 for B, 4 for B—, 3 for C, 2 for C—, 1 for D, and zero for F. 


mendation, by common practice, was based largely on good grades. 
Three of these rules affected especially the weaker students adding 
penalties for low passing grades, while the fourth rule must have 
influenced the better students. 

In Table II are reported the class averages during the first semester 
of each year made by freshman men and women and also by all stu- 
dents of the college. First it should be noted that the numbers of per- 
sons in each of the three groups did not decline so very much during 
this period when applicants became fewer and fewer, suggesting again 
that the average ability of freshmen probably declined during this 
petiod of fewer applicants. The average grades of students did defi- 
nitely rise during this period and this rise was quite steady both for 
freshman men and for the total student body. (Since the standard de- 
viation of individual averages of each class group was about 1.30, the 
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change in grades clearly could not be assigned to chance causes.) Such 
a clear sequence did not occur in the averages for freshman women 
although their averages for the last two years are higher than for the 
first two. Year after year the freshman women, as contrasted with 
freshman men, not only make higher average grades but their indi- 
vidual averages give smaller standard deviation: they less rarely have 
an A average and they have many fewer extremely low averages. The 
probation group each year is largely male. Because women do not so 
often have the low grades, not so many of them would be influenced 
by the three rules against D grades. But including the freshman 
women, the data do show somewhat of a rise in grades during this 
period. While no data are available on the personal relations between 
students and faculty members, it may be conjectured that this rise in 
grades is an accumulated effect of the many cases of students exerting 
minor pressure on their instructors not to use the D grades and thus 
inflict on them the new penalties. 

The conclusion of this study is that a set of rules attaching new 
penalties for low grades may be expected to result in higher grades 
being given even when the ability of successive entering classes is 
declining slightly. As a corollary, it seems likely that a change in the 
level of ability of entering classes, not accompanied by any change in 
rules concerning grading, would have no special effect on grades. 

















Individualized Admissions Through Testing 
and Counseling 
Ross W. MATTESON 


DMISSION to college by means of entrance examinations may be 
A approached from at least two directions. The first, and prob- 
ably the most widespread procedure, may be characterized as a group 
approach. Applicants who meet the preliminary screening require- 
ments are invited to assemble at a designated place—usually on the 
campus—on a specified date to take the prescribed battery of “entrance 
examinations.” The time set for the examination may afford a choice 
among several available dates. But characteristically the testing is done 
in a formal group situation and the examinees are informed that they 
will be “notified by mail.” Although possessing certain merits, such as 
practicality and objectivity, this impersonal manner of accepting or 
rejecting candidates for college entrance appears to be giving way to a 
more personalized type of admissions policy. 

This second entrance examination procedure is an individualized 
admissions-counseling approach, whereby applicants for college are 
interviewed separately and assigned whatever tests are judged appro- 
priate by admissions officers or counselors. Although the ‘‘individual- 
ized” label may in some cases be more apparent than real, there would 
seem to be great potentiality in this extension of the student personnel 
point of view to the immediate pre-college stage. The face advantages 
of a program of admissions through testing and counseling are quite 
obvious. What is the evidence as to the effectiveness of such an admis- 
sions procedure as employed in an operational situation? 

A modification of entrance -examination policy in the direction of 
personalized consideration of each applicant was introduced at Michi- 
gan State College recently. Under the procedure as now operating, 
applicants for college admission, authorized to attempt entrance exam- 
inations, are referred to the Counseling Center for individual testing 
and counseling. This personalized treatment typically takes the form 
of an interview appointment, scheduled with one of the coun- 
selors after the applicant has presented his credentials, either in 
person or by mail, to the admissions officer. In the preliminary inter- 
view the counselor will attempt to secure from the candidate a fairly 
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complete picture of his home and school background, his plans and 
aspirations. On the basis of this information, together with such items 
as may be disclosed in application blank, references, ratings, and 
record transcripts, a suitable battery of tests is selected to fit the indi- 
vidual situation. Upon completion of the test battery (additional tests 
may be prescribed during the testing sequence), counselor and candi- 
date together go over the results of the tests. Scores are interpreted 
in such a way as to give the boy or girl a picture of the probability of 
success in college. Where warranted, counselors do not hesitate to 
suggest alternative possibilities. As happens in some cases, the appli- 
cant himself may come to discover the advisability of a somewhat dif- 
ferent course of action. 

Having drawn upon all available sources of information, including 
test scores, records, and personal interviews with each applicant, coun- 
selors then summarize their impressions in letters channeled to the 
Registrar, These impressions will include an interpretation of the can- 
didate’s test scores and an opinion as to his probable success in college. 
No attempt has been made to standardize this phase of the admissions 
procedure into a stereotyped form letter or check-list. Analysis of a 
number of the letters has shown them to vary considerably in form and 
detail; however, it has been found that the tone of the letters may be 
categorized roughly as ranging from recommended admittance, 
through indicated reservations or conditions, ambivalent expressions 
and negative tone statements, to recommended non-admittance. With 
these counselor impressions and interpretations to guide them, admis- 
sions officers are in the position of being able to make the most intelli- 
gent decisions possible for each individual case. Educational mass 
production is to that extent arrested on the very threshold of the 
college. 

Candidates who on the basis of individualized testing and counsel- 
ing have been selected as being “good risks” for college success, are 
more than likely to appear for enrollment at the beginning of the 
designated term. The percentage of these entrance examination people 
who actually enroll as freshmen after securing acceptance has been 
found to be noticeably larger than the corresponding figure for total 
admittances and somewhat larger than that existing under the old 
group examination program. 

Comparisons of admissions figures may quite likely show an in- 
crease in the proportion of examinees admitted under the individ- 
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ualized testing and counseling policy. At least that has been the 
experience at this institution. It should of course be pointed out that, 
under the newer approach, a preliminary screening serves to eliminate 
a number of applicants from even attempting the entrance examina- 
tions. Under the group plan, on the other hand, there is more likely 
to be a “come and try your luck” point of view that may encourage 
large numbers of applicants to attempt the examination hurdle. 

A follow-up of students admitted to Michigan State College 
through testing and counseling in the fall of 1952 affords some side- 
lights on a system of individualized admissions in operation. Compari- 
son of the percentages of entrance examination people choosing to en- 
roll in each of the schools, for example, showed proportionately more 
of them entering in Business and Public Service and in No Preference 
categories‘ than was the case for the class as a whole, while for each of 
the other schools the percentage of entrance examination people was 
about the same as, or somewhat less than, the corresponding figure for 
the class as a whole. 

As to success in college, it was found that slightly more than one- 
half of those admitted by examination were able to achieve “C” or 
better averages for the fall term. Eighty-nine per cent of the testing and 
counseling entrants completed the full year of college and 73 per cent 
returned to start their second year. Academic performance was some- 
what better than that reported in an earlier study dealing with admis- 
sions based on group examinations, even though proportionately more 
of the examinees were being admitted under the current plan than 
were previously passed in the group examination program. 

When first year scholarship of these entrance examination people 
was analyzed in conjunction with certain other available factors, 
several significant relationships were observed. For example, it was 
found that academic success was associated to a noticeable extent with 
rank in students’ high school class. Similarly, the academic success of 
these students bore substantial positive relationship to counselors’ 
recommendations, as described above. Also, there appeared some tend- 
ency for those people who had been out of school for several years 
before attempting college to have unsatisfactory first term grades. 
Exceptions, as in the case of veterans, prevent any generalization on 
this point. 


* L.e., students entering without designating a major field. 
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When impressions and opinions of the counselors, as analyzed from 
the letters transmitted to the Registrar, were studied in connection 
with the scholarship averages of these students, there appeared a clear 
tendency toward positive relationship. Where admittance had been 
solidly recommended or indicated with conditions, performance had 
turned out to be essentially satisfactory, whereas for the few of those 
admitted for whom counselors’ statements had been of ambivalent or 
negative tone, the majority either had made unsatisfactory scholarship 
averages or had withdrawn during the year. 

Although counselors were free to prescribe whatever tests they con- 
sidered best indicated for each individual situation, the great majority 
of the applicants had been assigned the A.C.E. Psychological Examina- 
tion and either the Cooperative or the M.S.C. Reading Tests as a part 
of their examination batteries. To augment these basic tests, counselors 
had used anywhere from one to five (generally one, two, or three) 
additional tests. Most common among these additional tests was the 
Iowa High School Content Examination, taken by over one-half of 
the group. Nearly one-half had been given some form of interest or 
personality inventory. 

Mid-term and term-end grades, as well as cumulative averages for 
the year, were analyzed in connection with scores on several of the 
tests. For the group, already selected partially on the basis of these 
tests, there appeared to be small but positive relationship between test 
scores and college grades. 

In a number of cases counselors were able to recommend expressly 
that, if admitted, certain students should begin college with a rela- 
tively light credit load and should enroll for one or more of the avail- 
able improvement services. Such individual consideration at the very 
outset of their college careers should undoubtedly operate in the direc- 
tion of maximal adjustment for these people who for one reason or 
another are obliged to attempt college entrance ‘“‘the hard way.” 

It has been shown that the proportion of students at Michigan State 
College choosing to enter as No Preference enrollees is somewhat 
larger among the entrance examination group than for students as a 
whole. In view of the skepticism with which this method of approach- 
ing college is viewed by some educators and laymen, it is interesting 
to compare the academic achievement of the No Preference group 
with that of the remainder of the entrance examination group—those 
who had begun college in a definite major field. For the fall term, 
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comparison was in favor of the No Preference students, both as to 
grade point average and as to percentages doing satisfactory first term 
work. This slight advantage of the No Preference students over those 
with majors held also for total first year scholarship averages. 

During the winter and spring terms of their freshman year it was 
found that over one-fourth of the total testing and counseling entrance 
group re-visited the Counseling Center. The proportion of counseling 
contacts was greater for these people than for undergraduate students 
as a whole; also, their average number of calls per individual exceeded 
the general student average. 

There were, of course, a number of the students admitted by ex- 
amination who made very poor records in their first term and first year 
of college. An attempt was made to see what factors, if any, might 
characterize the “extreme failures’’—those receiving two or more “F” 
grades. One of the most significant factors—remembering that these 
people had already been selected on the basis of high school record, 
test results, and other available information—was to be found in the 
statements of counselors and high school officials, Clues and fore- 
warnings of potential poor college achievement appeared in the quite 
disproportionate number of statements of the following general tone: 


“College simply represents status to him.” 

“No intellectual curiosity.” 

“Excessive absences from classes.” 

“Below average in school citizenship.” 

“Needs help in social guidance.” 

“Too much money.” 

“Lacks self-discipline.” 

“Lacks seriousness of purpose, independence of effort, etc.” 


Observations such as those recorded above may, of course, be ex- 
pected to apply also to many students who actually are able to make 
successful adjustments to college in terms of satisfactory academic 
achievement. As a rough check on that assumption, the “extreme fail- 
ures’ among those admitted through testing and counseling were 
matched with a double group who had been admitted to college in the 
same term by entrance examination, who had equivalent test scores, 
who had the same rank in their high school classes, but who had 
made satisfactory first term college grades. In analyzing principals’ 
and counselors’ statements for these students who had made good in 
their first term of college, there were to be found, it is true, a limited 
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number of such negative comments as “. . . does just enough to get 
by,” ““.... needs to see goals,” “. . . meeds to apply himself...” 
However, one is impressed by the difference in tone of these comments 
from that of the observations listed in the preceding paragraph. Also, 
rather significantly, there appear fewer adverse comments for these 
successful students, although the size of the group was purposely 
doubled. 

Following are some of the more positive recurring observations con- 
cerning the “control” group of successful first term students: 


(1) Nearly one-half had served in the armed forces. 
(2) A number were specifically mentioned as having good home and 


family backgrounds. 
(3) “More serious in the last year or two,”” was the comment in sev- 


eral instances. 
(4) “Capable if he applies himself,” was stated for several cases. 


In general, it appears that the individualized entrance examination 
policy can be an effective one, even though prediction may not measure 
up to all that might be desired. Under the individualized testing and 
counseling plan, although proportionately more of the examinees may 
be admitted than would have been passed in a group examination 
program, a larger percentage of those who are admitted may be 
expected to achieve successful starts in college and to survive the first 
year. It must be remembered that the data presented in this paper cover 
only that segment of the group taking the examinations who were 
admitted and subsequently enrolled. Also, the present available data 
apply to only one year of college. It will be necessary to continue 
follow-up of these students in order to evaluate properly the current 
entrance examination procedure at Michigan State College. 

By way of summary, it may be stated that a policy of individualized 
admissions through testing and counseling holds considerable promise 
as a solution to the entrance examination problem. In bringing into 
closer co-operative relationship the functions of such institutional di- 
visions as the Admissions Office and the Counseling Center, we are 
making progress in the direction of actually accepting into college 
those best able to profit from college. Also, we are reassured that these 
people for whom the college accepts a certain responsibility are pro- 
vided with the best possible conditions for their induction into a pro- 
gram of higher education. The individualized approach does not end 
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with enrollment. Rather, all people admitted by examination should 
be given rather forceful ‘‘invitations” at the time of acceptance to 
return for further counseling contacts early in their first term. In those 
cases where unsatisfactory work is indicated at mid-term, further 
referral to Counseling will necessarily follow almost automatically. 
But perhaps most important of all: students whose first contact with 
the college has been one of individual attention and co-operative assist- 
ance are more than likely to remain favorably disposed to continue 
counseling contacts while making their adjustment to the new college 
environment. 








A-B-C-D-F-I 
KENNETH C. SPAULDING 


HE SYMBOLS appearing as a caption for this article mean different 
robes to different people. They are, of course, letters of the 
alphabet but they are also, as all students, teachers, and educational 
administrators know, the means commonly employed to indicate 
teachers’ estimates of student academic achievement. Scarcely anything 
more definite than this may be said about them. To some students 
they have been that which provided indubitable assurance of superior- 
ity—to others they have brought despair, a hatred of schools and 
teachers, and a life-long sense of frustration. To some teachers they 
have been a means of purchasing student favor—to others the tangible 
evidence that their instruction was of high quality. To the parents and 
relatives of young people they have constituted the basis for boasting 
or the reason for almost unbearable humiliation. They have been at 
times as unyielding as iron bars in shutting out a youth from the social 
and economic advantages of a profession or of graduation from school 
or college. For the sake of these letters both teacher and taught have 
at times bargained honor and integrity. When it was said by a college 
dean a few years ago that the results of a study carried on by him was 
the belief that college students were not drifting alarmingly in the 
direction of communism, but that they would lie, cheat, and steal on a 
grand scale, his principal reference probably had to do with grades 
and the means employed by teachers in assigning them. It is this 
writer's belief that little of that which people commonly associate 
with grades is in reality a part of them. Upon this subject he wishes 
further to expatiate. In doing so he proposes to take up for considera- 
tion some of the views commonly held in connection with educational 
grades and grading. 

I. High grades indicate the student who is now superior to other 
students in abilities and character and who will probably achieve 
greater things following his graduation than will others. To begin 
with, there is plenty of evidence that there is no correlation whatever 
in some areas of endeavor between high grades in school and success 
in later life. This is true particularly in such fields as teaching, selling, 
preaching, and politics. Wherever human leadership is the principal 
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ability required, the bookish boy or girl with higher grades is likely 
to be less successful than those with lower grades but more ability to 
understand and lead people. If the area is scientific or connected with 
material objects, grades in courses may be an indicator of later success. 
What has just been said would seem to imply that success in vocation, 
as measured in money income, is the main reason for an education. 
Neither the writer nor any possible reader of this article believes that, 
of course! 

The general education part of any secondary or college curriculum is 
supposed to provide that knowledge, those appreciations, skills, and 
attitudes that seem essential for citizens in a society, such as that in 
the United States, when functioning at its best. Many of these in 
reality exist in high degree in people who did not receive outstand- 
ingly high marks in school and exist to a slight degree in those who 
received the highest marks. The writer would hazard the guess that no 
research would ever reveal any correlation between Political Science 
students of high standing and democratic, responsible citizens and 
neighbors in after life, although he is strongly inclined to believe 
that the teaching of American government may be one of the best 
ways of bringing about the attitudes sought in good citizens of the 
United States. The study reported in the book, They Went to College, 
concluded that Phi Beta Kappans were not markedly more successful 
in after life than those who received ordinary or even lower-than- 
ordinary grades in College.* 

II. Low grades indicate the student who is now inferior to other 
students in abilities and perhaps in character and who will probably 
achieve but little after he graduates if indeed he is ever able to secure 
the necessary quality point average to graduate. Almost everyone 
knows of many conspicuous exceptions to this supposed rule. Thomas 
Edison, Louis Pasteur, Charles Darwin, Nils Linnaeus, Leo Tolstoy, 
Paul Ehrlich, Theodore Vail, Charles Kettering, Honoré de Balzac, 
Sir Walter Scott, Earl R. Carlson, and Winston Churchill are examples 
of pupils regarded as dull by their teachers but who became famous 
because of intellectually-based achievements. An educator friend of 
mine confided to me that he believed ‘‘no one was worse ‘hipped’ than 
teachers on what young people would achieve when they left school”’. 
It sometimes seems to the writer that he and his associates do a student 


* Havermann, Ernest and West, Patricia Salter, They Went to College, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 157-159. 
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a favor by adjudging him too poor to be recommended for a teacher's 
certificate because in so many instances the student is forced into some 
kind of endeavor that pays much better than teaching. 

Harold D. Jones, a graduate student at the University of Miami, 
found in his questionning of employers all over the country that only 
when employing people for professional jobs did any considerable 
number of employers regard scholastic records as being of vital 
importance.” 

Ill. That in a school or under an instructor where a large proportion 
of grades is low and a small proportion high, high academic standards 
are being maintained. This may or may not be true. It might easily 
be that instruction is poor, uninspiring, and boring—that the teacher 
has no capacity to awaken interest in young people who under another 
instructor would be strongly motivated. It is possible that the stand- 
atds set up for evaluating student achievement are of such character 
that they bear no relation to desirable changes in the learner. Dates, 
names, facts, although necessary up to a certain point, are not the 
most important things to be sought in courses of which they con- 
stitute a part, but rather should be sought wholesomely changed 
attitudes which result in intelligent citizenship, good home life, 
religious convictions, and energetic, effective and ethical participation 
in the economic life of one’s country and of the world. Teachers 
seldom attempt to measure these latter outcomes and indeed, because 
of their nature and the time of their fruition, scarcely could be 
expected to measure them adequately. The tendency, therefore, is to 
lay stress upon things presently supposed to be measurable. 

Teachers who pride themselves upon maintaining high academic 
standards by applying grading thumb screws should not be surprised 
to discover that cheating in forms very clever and difficult to eliminate 
is rampant in their classes. Students involved will justify the practice 
upon the ground of the teacher’s unfairness in setting up unreasonable 
standards or that other students who cheat drive them to it in order 
to survive academically. 

In some kinds of instruction the top grades are identified with 
occupational and professional competency. Examples are business 
skills, and medical and dental skills. In some of these areas of training 
a great deal of student selection is practiced before students are 
admitted to training. When a student achieves the standard of skill 


? “How to Apply for a Job,” Changing Times, November, 1952, p. 13. 
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adjudged adequate, there seems to be no other logical course for the 
instructor than to award an “A” or at worst a ‘‘B’”. To give a “C’” 
would seem to be saying that the student had not achieved professional 
competency. 

The writer cannot forget the student who excited his particular 
admiration because of excellent use of spoken English and his 
astonishment upon discovering that this student was in difficulty in 
Freshman English courses. At least so far as spoken English was 
concerned it seemed that the student had, in high degree, the sought- 
for attainment, but he was unable to get his instructors to realize the 
fact because his learning was the result of growing up with people 
who spoke correct English—actually the best way to learn good 
English and the way that is most likely to assure life-long use. 

IV. Some suggestions regarding a philosophy and practice in grad- 
ing. The writer’s instructor in educational statistics once remarked in 
the course of one of his lectures that there were said to be three kinds 
of liars, the ordinary garden variety, darned liars, and statisticians. 
To anyone familiar with the tricks played by statistics this statement 
has very real meaning. The assigning of grades to students is based 
upon a kind of statistical procedure that should be subjected in the 
minds of educators to the same question as all other statistical pro- 
cedures. Probably the teacher should say ‘“‘Grades have some signifi- 
cance and value when honestly and intelligently assigned, but there is 
a gteat deal of chance for error and they can never tell the whole 
story. Therefore I shall not place too much confidence in them nor be 
as unyielding as steel in assigning them.” 

As a matter of practical wisdom both personal and from the stand- 
point of others, one should try to stay fairly near to the norm of grade 
distribution set by most teachers in his school. To grade considerably 
higher may justly raise questions about one’s character and place other 
teachers under unfair student pressure; to grade markedly lower is 
to invite trouble for one’s self. Probably the most nearly real objec- 
tivity in grading, anyway, is the practice of teachers in general. 

Finally, in general education courses grading should be liberal. 
The teacher who decides to fail a large number of students in such 
courses is simply deciding for the faculty and administration as a 
whole who shall and who shall not be permitted to receive a diploma. 
To the writer this seems unfair, unwise, and wholly indefensible. In 
areas of specialization (majors, minors, teaching fields) higher stand- 
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ards may justifiably be set up. If a student finds he does not do good 
work in English, he may turn to another subject which seems to be 
his forte. Commonly students do have ability in one subject but not 
in another. 

To conclude, we should realize always that the most important 
products of our teaching are to be found in wholesome life philo- 
sophies, capacity to meet and work out difficulties, character and 
personality, social usefulness, health, and happiness. These I feel 
certain we shall never measure in advance with our grades. 











A Review of the Literature Concerning 
Hollerith-Type Punched Card Methods 
in Connection with Student Records 
and Reports 
WILLARD STIBAL 


HERE is no comprehensive literature regarding the relationship 
Ter punched card methods to the criteria of effective student 
records and reports. A few simple sampling surveys have been pub- 
lished relative to the use of punched card methods for such purposes, 
but these deal with more or less isolated aspects of a student personnel 
service. By and large, most of the literature in this general area con- 
cerns itself with the statistical treatment of data and the manipulation 
of machine procedures. 

A review of some of the scattered and heterogeneous literature on 
Hollerith-type punched card methods in the general area of education 
may be of some value as background material for improving student 
records. It also may serve as a source of ready reference to punched 
card methods in education. 

The following review of the literature represents an attempt to 
organize the field in terms of a workable reference for various educa- 
tional problems relating to punched card methods. The emphasis for 
this review is on a broad approach rather than a restricted one involv- 
ing considerable repetition. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL RELATING TO HOLLERITH-TYPE 
PUNCHED CARD METHODS IN EDUCATION 


International Business Machines Corporation’ has prepared a bib- 
liography of 418 articles and books on Hollerith-type punched card 
methods in the field of science, statistics, and education. The bibli- 
ography also contains a topical index. 





* International Business Machines Corporation, Bibliography on the Use of 1B M 
Machines in Science, Statistics, and Education. Endicott, New York: The Corporation, 
1950. pp. 1-37. 
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Lorge’ cited some ninety references in his survey of the literature 
on the application of International Business Machines to educational 
research. He described very briefly the functions of Hollerith-type 
machines and machine processes; and he presented a bibliography 
using the divisions of general books and articles, statistical applica- 
tions, coding and card forms, statistical controls, scoring methods on 
punched card machines, test scoring machine, and statewide and other 
applications. 

Casey and Perry® have included in their recent book on punched 
card methods over 200 references in this area. One section relates to 
such methods in the field of education. 

In 1945 Lorge* made a brief review of more recent literature on 
the use of tabulating machines. However, he reviewed some of the 
literature on aspects of punched cards other than tabulating machines. 
These were the use of the I B M test scoring machine in obtaining 
Pearson-Product Moment correlation coefficients, errors in the punch- 
ing of cards, and coding. Tabulating machines were considered in 
relationship to their use in the preparation of mathematical and 
statistical tables. 


THE APPLICATIONS OF PUNCHED CARD METHODS TO INDIVIDUAL 
STUDENT RECORDS AND REPORTS IN THE GENERAL AREAS OF 
EDUCATION AND EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Fichtenbaum and Shipp® have described the uses of Hollerith- 
type machines in relation to various phases of grade handling 
at the University of Texas. The exact steps in the handling 
of marks are described. However, Hollerith-type methods are not used 
with any phase of registration. 

Some descriptions of actual college records and reports of interest to 


* Irving Lorge, “Tabulating and Test Scoring Machines: Applications of Interna- 
tional Business Machines to Educational Research,” Review of Educational Research. 
12:550-557, December 1942. 

* Robert S. Casey and James W. Perry (Eds.), Punched Cards—Their Applica- 
tions to Science and Industry. New York: Reinold Publishing Corporation, 1951. 
pp. 1-506. 

“Irving Lorge, ‘Computational Technics”, Review of Educational Research. 
15:441-444. December 1945. 

*° Max Fichtenbaum and W. B. Shipp, “Grade Records and Tabulating Machines”, 
Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 22:293-301. 1947. 
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college registrars are found in the 1949 Proceedings.* These include 
discussions pertaining to admissions, assignment to classes, fee 
accounting, grade reports, academic records, and statistical reports. A 
review of the articles within this reference follow. 

Stepp’ has described the general admission procedure at Princeton 
and how the permanent scholarship record in quadruplicate is con- 
structed from punched cards. The permanent academic scholarship 
record is illustrated, but the Hollerith-type procedures as involved are 
not explained and the problem of transcript reproduction is not 
treated. 

Jewett® has given a short description of the three individual cards 
and the individual statistical card as punched for each applicant to 
Brown University regardless of his admission acceptance classification. 
Some small details of the procedures, such as number codes, are 
included; and other important aspects, such as machine procedures, are 
omitted. 

Dutton and Carter® have described a method used at the Chicago 
Undergraduate Division of the University of Illinois to process, 
report, and validate test score data. Hollerith-type methods are recom- 
mended as efficient procedures for these functions. 

The problems involved and the solution to the problems in chang- 
ing from manual to machine methods of posting permanent record 
courses and course grades at Cornell University were given by 
Whitworth.” 

Fingles“ has related the method of making grade reports at the 
University of Connecticut. He concludes by merely stating his dissatis- 
faction with their current method involving the intermediate operation 
of manually posting grades and calculating grade-point averages. 


* Proceedings. College and University Registrars Conference. Endicott, New York: 
International Business Machines Corporation. 1949. pp. 9-69. 

* Howard W. Stepp, “Admission Procedures—Princeton University,” Proceedings. 
College and University Registrars’ Conference. Endicott, New York: International 
Business Machines Corporation, 1949. pp. 9-10. 

* William A. Jewett, “Admission Procedures—Brown University,” Proceedings. 
College and University Registrars’ Conference. Endicott, New York: International 
Business Machines Corporation, 1949. pp. 11-15. 

* Eugene Dutton and Ottie P. Carter, “A Comprehensive Machine Program for 
the Processing of College Freshmen Guidance Tests,” COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 
28, 2:236-246. January 1953. 

“Ernest Whitworth, ‘Permanent Records—Cornell University”, Proceedings. 
International Business Machines Corporation. 1949. pp. 52-55. 

" Franklin O. Fingles, Grade Reports—University of Connecticut. Proceedings. 
International Business Machines Corporation. 1949. pp. 45-48. 
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Parkhurst’? has set forth the Purdue University system of assign- 
ment to class and registration for students “‘pre-enrolled” and for 
those not “pre-enrolled”. The description is largely in terms of what 
the student does in the registration process rather than in terms of 
Hollerith-type machine procedures involved. The short time stated 
as needed (twelve minutes for each pre-enrolled student) for each 
student registration could only be true in terms of picking up the class 
cards and the payment of fees; however, much student time and effort 
is used in preparing for these final steps. 

Harris** has given an account of the steps that the student must 
take in order to register at the University of Wisconsin. The student 
receives an assorted packet of pre-punched Hollerith-type cards, makes 
out his study list with his adviser on three different cards, receives 
approval to register in courses from all the various departments, picks 
up temporary class cards from the registration table, and then turns 
in his cards at the checkout station. This procedure has the dis- 
advantage of having an excessive amount of handling of cards by 
students and necessitates the reproduction of temporary cards. The 
stated advantages of the whole procedure are the furnishing of 
advisers with the student’s program and the forwarding of course 
cards to the appropriate departments on the first day of classes. 

Seyler** has related a method, using punched cards for reducing 
the volume of work required of the student at registration time. Each 
card as used in the registration and fee-assessment process is illus- 
trated; however, no indication is given of the time or method involved 
in the construction of a pre-punched and pre-interpreted fee-assess- 
ment card. 

Sargent*® has described one very simple Hollerith-type punched 
card method for personnel selection in industry. Experience and 
personality ratings from zero to four are punched in cards and are 
interpreted along the top edge of the card. This procedure would 
hardly seem a justification for the title of the article. 


” Nelson M. Parkhurst, Assignment to Classes—Purdue University. Proceedings. 
International Business Machines Corporation. 1949. pp. 26-33. 

*W. J. Harris, “Assignment to Classes—University of Wisconsin”, Proceedings. 
International Business Machines Corporation. 1949. pp. 22-25. 

“E. C. Seyler, “Assignment to Classes—University of Illinois”, Proceedings, 
International Business Machines Corporation. 1949. pp. 16-21. 

* A. M. Sargent, “Accurate Personnel Selection by Punch Card System, Pioneer 
Engineering and Mfg. Co., Detroit,” Factory Management. 106, No. 11. pp. 124-125. 
November 1948. 
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The entire registration process at Georgia Institute of Technology, 
as well as the posting of grades in the permanent record, has been 
sketched by Carmichael.*® The grades are gang-punched into course 
cards; and the total credit hours and the honor-points earned are also 
printed on the academic record. No indication is made regarding the 
method used to punch this information into the course card. 

International Business Machines Corporation has published a 
brochure illustrating a model record for college registration.’’ The 
illustrated Student’s Admission Card includes a serial number, student 
name, city, county, state, sex, adviser, matriculation date, school, cur- 
riculum, and class year. A course card is also illustrated. Reports as 
printed from these two types of cards include a class list, schedule 
change, a student schedule report, teaching load report, student 
directory, a grade report, machine posting of class records to perma- 
nent academic records, course grade analysis, and report of students 
by geographical location. Machine methods for the development of 
these reports are not treated. 

Long" has described the uses of the individual Hollerith-type card 
as prepared in some colleges for each student admitted. These cards 
contain such data as name; sex; semester; veteran status; college, 
school, division or department; date of birth; rank in high school; test 
scores; and home state or country. From these admissions cards may be 
calculated a student’s predicted collegiate success. The lists of students 
admitted may be of value for assignment to counseling, physical 
examinations, mental examinations, Orientation Week groups, and 
so forth. 

Baehen™ in 1935 edited a series of descriptive articles as con- 
tributed by college staff members who used Hollerith-type machines 
for various purposes. Part I of the book relates to the historical 
development of Hollerith machines and to some basic operations of 
the machines. Other divisions of the book describe, in some detail, the 
use of the machines by individual colleges for such processes as 


* William L. Carmichael, “Permanent Records—Georgia Institute of Technology”, 
Proceedings, International Business Machines Corporation. 1949. pp. 56-60. 

™ International Business Machines Corporation, Registration and Student Records 
for Colleges and Universities by the I B M Method. New York: The Corporation, 
1948. pp. 15. 

* J. Everett Long, “Machines in Admissions and Records,” COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY, 4, 25:593. July 1950. . 

*G. W. Baehen (Ed.), Practical Applications of the Punched Card Method in 
Colleges and Universities. New York: Columbia University Press, 1935, p. 1-442. 
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registration, business, miscellaneous administrative applications, psy- 
chological and educational research, medical research and hospital use, 
legal research, agricultural research, miscellaneous research applica- 
tions, and applications to the solution of statistical problems. The 
isolated descriptions of college practices no not contain information 
relative to such procedural innovations as the calculating of grade 
averages and the printing of the individual’s academic record. 

Cox”? has described the procedure of punching personal data of the 
applicants to the University of Nebraska in the individual Hollerith- 
type card. The individual student record, as printed from these 
punched cards, contains information of value to faculty advisers as 
well as to other staff members who work with students. 

Casey and Perry?! have edited the only recent comprehensive pub- 
lication on the application of various types of punched card methods 
to specific problems or to the general field. It provides some sort of 
basis for evaluating the punch card technique and aids in the selection 
of the type of equipment needed. An annotated bibliography of over 
200 recent references is included. 

Lins and Edelstein”? have described the procedure of Hollerith- 
type punched card methods for registration at the University of Wis- 
consin. This manual consists of fourteen flow charts and general 
descriptions of such procedures as coding, pre-punching course cards, 
general registration procedures, credit analysis and rosters, prepara- 
tion of grade reports, computation of grade point averages, and report- 
ing of test score data, Little information is included on machine opera- 
tion, the educational values of the procedures, or the evaluation of 
punched card records and reports. 

Stibal?* developed some evaluative standards for judging the effec- 
tiveness of Hollerith-type punched card methods in connection with 
student records and reports. The derived standards were applied to the 


*” Henry M. Cox, “A Program of Instructional Research and Student Guidance” 
Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 17:295-304. April, 
1942. 

* Robert S. Casey and James W. Perry (Eds.), Punched Cards—Their Applications 
to Science and Industry. New York: Reinold Publishing Corporation, 1951, pp. 
1-506. 

*L. J. Lins and J. B. Edelstein, Registrar Service by Punched Card Methods. 
Student Personnel Services. Madison: University of Wisconsin, August 1951. pp. 
1-124. 

* Willard O. Stibal, Az Analysis and Critical Evaluation of Hollerith-type Methods 
in Connection with Student Records and Reports at the University of Minnesota. 
(An Unpublished Doctor of Philosophy Thesis). January 1953. pp. 432. 
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record conditions at the University of Minnesota. A program was sug- 
gested to improve the effectiveness of such records and Hollerith- 
type methods. 


SOME GENERAL APPLICATIONS OF PUNCHED CARD METHODS 
AND THE STATISTICAL TREATMENT OF DATA 


The only comprehensive reference on the mechanics of Hollerith- 
type machines and on the detailed operational procedures is the 
I B M Machine Methods of Accounting.** Rather than being a 
single continuous book, this reference consists of a variable series 
of pamphlets or booklets on specific machines and machine processes. 
It contains information relating to principles of machine operation 
including the wiring of boards and the end results of specific machine 
procedures. The reference is not written specifically for help with 
educational problems, but many of the procedures are basic to punched 
card methods as used in education. This reference is especially valu- 
able as a ready reference for operators of Hollerith-type equipment 
or for office supervisors of Hollerith-type units. 

Malone” has described the steps in a machine procedure used at the 
University of Colorado in altering academic credits and grades from a 
quarter plan to the semester plan. Cumulative averages were derived 
by combining Monroe calculation methods with Hollerith-type 
methods. It would be possible to make the record change from the 
quarter to the semester plan with only automatic Hollerith-type 
procedures. This procedure would assume that Hollerith-type methods 
were also employed under the quarter plan. 

Mendenhall and Warren” have published an article on the mathe- 
matical aspects of the correlation method, and the extensions necessary 
in calculating higher moments and product moments. Their procedure 
is basic to the calculation of any_ correlation coefficients using the 
Tabulating Machine without the use of the Multiplying Punch or the 
use of pre-punched cards. A simple correlation problem of two 
variables and ten cases is given to illustrate the procedure. 


* International Business Machines Incorporated. I B M Machine Methods of 
Accounting. New York: The Corporation. Undated. 

** Katherine Malone, “Cumulative Averages by Machine,” COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY. 28,2:252-256, January 1953. 

* R. M. Mendenhall and Richard Warren, “Computing Statistical Coefficients from 
Punched Cards”, Journal of Educational Psychology. 21:53-62. 
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Davis?’ has referred to the punched card methods of International 
Business Machines, the Powers machine methods of the Remington 
Rand Co., McBee Keysort, and Findex. She described briefly the 
McBee Keysort method for purposes of registration and she recom- 
mended it in preference to Hollerith-type equipment for small colleges. 
Also, she listed the most important Hollerith-type machines for the use 
of the college registrar. She failed to mention the key punch, a machine 
essential in the punching of such cards as name and grade cards, regis- 
tration permits, course cards, and others. 

Crissy and Flanagan** have shown a method of presenting graphi- 
cally test scores on a set of examinations using reproduced Hollerith- 
type punched cards. Only the tens digit of each score (intervals of 
ten) is punched on the graph area. 

Dunn”? has explained a method of giving greater capacity and 
coding power to Hollerith-type card column as well as allowing faster 
computation of total and averages. If the arithmetical progression on 
one column of an I B M card ( 9, 8, 7... 0, X, R) is treated as 
representing the geometric progression 1, 2, 4,8... 1024, 2048 (the 
twelve punch places), it is possible by a combination of punches and 
double punching to represent in one column any number up to 4095. 

Using Dunn’s geometric code,*° Royer and Toops** have shown 
how 240 variables of 16 categories each may be analyzed per column 
on a Hollerith-type punched card. They also explain a simple method 
of finding sums of squares and of products with Dunn’s code. 

Reagh*? proposed a punched card code which is more easily 
memorized than Dunn’s code; however, the code includes numbers 
only up to 1499 per single column. 

Gull** has provided a valuable summary of past library applications 


7" Trene M. Davis, “Machine Equipment for the Work of the Registrar and the 
Admissions Officer”, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 24:516-520. July 1949. 

7° W. J. Crissy and J. C. Flanagan, “Plan for Using Punched Cards in Presenting 
Test Results in Profile Form,” Journal of Applied Psychology. 26:94-105. February 
1942. 

**H. L. Dunn, “Adaptation of New Geometric Code to Multiple Punching in 
Mechanical Tabulation,” Journal of American Statistical Association, 27:279-286. 

® Ibid. p. 279. 

**E. B. Royer and H. A. Toops, “Statistics of Geometrically Coded Scores,” 
American Statistical Association Journal. 28:192-198. June 1933. 

*R. R. Reahh, “Simplified Code for Multiple Card Punching”, American Sta- 
tistical Assocation Journal. 29:182-183. June 1934. 

*C, D. Gull, “A Summary of Applications of Punched Cards as They Affect 
Special Libraries,” Special Libraries. 38,37:208-212. September 1947. 
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of punched card methods and he has speculated on the possibilities in 
library application of these methods. Included in the discussion is the 
Keysort punched card method that was used by the Library of Con- 
gress as a step in the preparation of a cumulative catalog. 

Brant** has shown a method of using Hollerith-type machines for 
calculations involving a number of variables. This method is known 
commercially as digiting. 

Barngrove** has described how Hollerith-type punched cards may 
transmit information at a distance automatically, accurately, and 
rapidly. The cards activate the punching of a tape, which in turn, 
operates a teletype machine. The teletype prints the information and 
simultaneously transmits it to a receiving station. Here the tape, as 
automatically produced, punches the cards. 

The 1940 Educational Research Forum,** jointly sponsored by the 
Psychometric Society and International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, consisted of a series of papers concerning machine methods 
in educational and psychological research. Included in this reference 
are articles dealing with machine methods in using pre-punched 
cards for calculating moments and product moments, for item 
analysis, for Hotelling canonical correlation, for successive ap- 
proximation solution of prediction problems, and for computa- 
tion of correlation problems when numbers are positive and nega- 
tive. Other articles deal with coding, controlling errors in tabula- 
tions, and illustrating statistical problems adaptable for their solution 
to tabulating and sorting machines, 

Deming, Tepping, and Geoffrey** made a significant study of card - 
punching errors in the Bureau of the Census. The control of errors is 
important to the use of the machines. Of twenty-five thousand 
punched cards, eighty-six per cent had one mistake, nine per cent had 
two mistakes and five per cent had three or more mistakes. These 
mistakes were machine errors and operator errors. 

* A. E. Brant, “The Use of Machine Factoring in Multiple Correlation,” Journal 
of American Statistical Association. 23,163:291-295. September 1928. 

* J. L. Barngrove, ‘Novel System Mechanizes All Card Records; Hook-up of 


the Teletype and Card-punch Machines in New Haven,” Railroad Age. 120:394-398. 
February 1946. 

* International Business Machines, Inc., Proceedings of the Educational Research 
Forum, New York: The Corporation, 1940. p. 127. 

*“W. Thomas Deming, Benjamin J. Tepping, and Leon Geoffrey, “Errors in 
Card Punching,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, 37:525-536. De- 
cember 1942. 
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The major portion of the 1946 Proceedings of the Research 
Forum**® is concerned with the statistical treatment of educational 
testing data through the use of Hollerith-type equipment. Descriptions 
ate provided in connection with punched card methods for factor 
analysis, correlation coefficients with missing variates, scoring rating 
scales, scaling by reciprocal averages, obtaining stanines in the AAF, 
rapid scoring and reporting of test results, and harmonic analysis by 
the use of progressive digiting. Other sections include the use of 
Hollerith-type equipment in the admission and course placement of 
Harvard University freshmen. 

Hartkemeyer®® applied punched card methods to accounting, and 
illustrated the method of digiting in deriving the sums of squares. 

According to Dwyer,*® the Hollerith-type punched card method is 
economical for calculating the sums of squares of five or more vari- 
ables with cases in excess of 250; but for four or fewer variables with 
cases up to 250, the Friden, Marchant, and fully automatic Monroe 
calculators are more economical. 

The adaptability of punched card methods to cross reference 
patterns provides a special advantage for library use. Guy and Geisler** 
have described a method of using Keysort punched cards for informa- 
tion on alloy composition, processes, forming, testing and physical 
and chemical metallurgy. Cross references, as applied to student infor- 
mation, could also be maintained on Hollerith-type punched cards. 

E. M. Fair‘? has considered the library use of many mechanical 
devices, Keysort and Hollerith-type methods are included in the 
discussion. 

Eckert** has published a description of those Hollerith-type ma- 
chines which are most useful to scientists; and he has provided an 
outline, in non-technical terms, of some of the principal scientific 


* International Business Machines Incorporated, Proceedings of the Research 
Forum Endicott, New York: The Corporation, 1946. pp. 9-94. 

* Harry P. Hartkemeyer, Principles of Punch-Card Machine Operation. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1941. pp. 1-269. 

“Paul S. Dwyer, “The Calculation of Correlation Coefficients from Ungrouped 
Data with Modern Calculating Machines,” Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. 35:617-673. December 1940. 

“A. G. Guy and A. H. Geisler, ‘““Punched-card Filing System for Metallurigical 
Literature,” Metal Progress. 52:993-1000. December 1947. 

“E. M. Fair, “Equipment and Mechanical Devices Adapted to Use in Libraries,” 
American Library Association Bulletin. 34:455-57. September 1940. 

“W. J. Eckert, “Punched Card Techniques and Their Application to Scjentific 
Problems,” Journal of Chemical Education. 24:54-57, 74. February 1947. 
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projects executed with the aid of punched card machines. Great masses 
of mathematical data may be handled automatically by Hollerith- 
type punched card methods. 

Gage and Remmers** have described a method of opinion polling 
using mark sensed punch cards. The International Business Machines 
test scoring machine and the counting sorter are used in the process. 

The history and mechanics of calculating machines are described by 
Crew.*® Punched cards are included in connection with their applica- 
tions to statistical studies. 


APPLICATIONS OF PUNCHED CARD METHODS TO THE ANALYSIS OF 
STUDENT POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS, 
AND OTHER RELATED REFERENCES 


The chief advantage of punched card methods for the analysis of 
data on student population is the ease with which categories of students 
may be assembled for study. Once the student data (usually coded) is 
punched into the cards, the cards are arranged into groups and sub- 
groups by sorting. 

Jolliffe** has explained some of the basic operations of different 
International Business Machines. Illustrative pictures are shown. 
Examples of types of research problems employing the use of punched 
card methods are given. These include item analysis, student popula- 
tion statistics, and calculation of Pearson product moments. 

Coding*’ is the assignment of numbers to names, answers to 
questions, and to other data, Code numbers may facilitate the handling 
of quantitative data, but their greatest utilization is in the employment 
of statistical accounting machines for the ready handling of data as 
numerical items. Toops** has written a brief resume of the three main 
types of coding and has given examples of each. Simple coding refers 

.to simultaneous answers to two or more questions, and addend coding 
is a method of representing any combination of two or more categories 
by a ‘“‘never-repeated” code number of that particular pattern. Geo- 


“N. L. Gage and H. H. Remmers, “Opinion Polling with Mark-sensed Punched 
Cards,” Journal of Applied Psychology. 32:88-91. February 1948. 

*E. W. Crew, “Calculating Machines,” Engineer. 172:438-441. December 1941. 

“FE. T. Jolliffe, “Fundamentals for Procedure in Tabulating Machine Methods,” 
Journal of Experimental Education. 9:254-274. March 1941. 

“ Herbert A. Toops, “Coding,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research. (Walter S. 
Monroe, editor). New York: McMillan Company, 1950. pp. 218-220. 
* Ibid. pp. 218-220. 
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metric coding is recommended when more than one answer to a given 
question is permitted. 

A description of several codes for applying information to Hol- 
lerith-type cards is included in a publication by the U. S. Government 
Printing Office.*® This code is constructed for language, geographical 
location, education, profession, skills, apparatus, and occupations. 

Mountain” has given an account of some statistical reports at Boston 
University. The school, with an enrollment of about 30,000 students, 
first installed Hollerith-type equipment in the Office of School and 
College Relations in December of 1946. On June 1, 1947, all punched 
card and test scoring equipment was centralized under the Office of 
Statistical and Research Services. Only statistical reports for the Ad- 
missions Office are illustrated. 

May*! pointed out that an average good key punch operator is 
capable of punching about a thousand course cards in eight hours; 
whereas the automatic reproducing operation may punch one hundred 
cards a minute. It follows that any information reproduced in cards 
represents a saving of time and effort. 

Statistical controls refers to the checking or “proving” of computa- 
tions in statistical work. Toops,®? in 1927, called attention to the 
importance of statistical checks on the accuracy of intercorrelation 
computations. 

Gruenberger®® has given a resume of the statistical practices of the 
central computing service as designed to serve the entire faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin. Included are Hollerith-type methods for 
random sampling, the digiting process, selector control, bivariate table, 
chi-square analysis, questionnaires, and miscellaneous. 

Berkson** of the Mayo Clinic has illustrated a Hollerith-type card 


“ National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel. Report of the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel to the National Resources Planning 
Board,’ Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, June 1942. 

°C. F. Mountain, “Boston University,” Proceedings—College and University 
Registrars’ Conference. International Business Machines, Endicott, New York. 1949. 
pp. 64-67. 

® Francis B. May, “Collecting and Analyzing,” College and University Business. 
11:39-41. July 1951. 

® Herbert A. Toops, “Statistical Checks on the Accuracy of Intercorrelation 
Computations,” Educational Research Bulletin. 6:385-391. December 1927. 

® Fred Gruenberger, Computing Notes. (Unpublished manual, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin, 1951). p. 128. 

* Joseph Berkson, “A Punched Card Designed to Contain Written Data and 
Coding” Journal of the American Statistical Association. 36:535-38. December 1941. 
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designed to contain the original written health diagnosis data, the 
coding, and the punching of the personal health data. Written data 
is also used to give a diagnosis summary or follow-up details that 
would be impractical for coding on only one card. 


SUMMARY 


Punch card methods for student reports have not been adequately 
related to the educational framework within which these methods 
operate. Practically all of the literature on punch card methods consists 
of some discrete aspect of student records or a description of certain 
student records and their construction. Much of the educational 
literature is on the statistical application of I B M machines. 

The various Proceedings (publications) of the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation meetings and research forums are one of 
the best general sources of references on individual student records as 
well as on the punch card applications to statistical procedures. 
Individual student record discussions as found in these publications 
include admissions, assignment to classes, fee accounting, grade 
reports, and academic records. At the present time, nothing is included 
on cumulative records and the construction of the personal history 
of students. 

Periodic publications and publications of textbooks in the area of 
student personnel are now including some sections on punched card 
methods. Even though most of these are either limited in scope or 
are only vague generalizations, such references do indicate an increased 
interest in and recognition of the possible educational significance of 
such machines. 














The Origin of the Registrar 
EDWARD M. STOUT 


LMOST any freshman who has completed his confining survey 
A course in European History understands that the modern univer- 
sity can be traced back to origins in the Middle Ages. What is not so 
well known is the fact that virtually all medieval universities more or 
less consciously imitated the University of Paris in organization. Even 
the most utilitarian of our present-day universities retain constitutional 
and administrative features which may be explained only by the 
customs of the educational organization founded at Paris during the 
latter part of the twelfth century.’ Truly, the Université de Paris was 
the Maison Mere of our modern college society. 

The officers of the University of Paris were headed by a rector who 
acted as supreme head of the University. This office gradually grew 
out of the cumbersome administrative organization of having a proctor 
at the head of each of the individual nations represented at the uni- 
versity.? Because Paris attracted students from all over Europe, as well 
as the British Isles, the strong cosmopolitan character of these student 
associations soon appeared as integral parts of the university. The 
numerically stronger nations soon became semi-autonomous, 
necessitating some type of official liaison with the faculty, the towns- 
people, and the ecclesiastical authorities. 

Out of this need, the office of the proctor was founded; and it was 
the proctor who became officially the head of the nation. Later with 
the growth of the student population, when it became necessary to 
concentrate corporate powers into the hands of a single individual, the 
rectorship was installed. Both the rector and the procter were elected 
officers. 

According to majority opinion, permanent officials did not make 
their appearance until the change of the century, probably in 1309.* 


* Dr. Rashdall, after a survey of available evidence concludes that the period of 
1150-1170 probably saw the birth of the University of Paris. Hastings Rashdall, The 
Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, III, (Oxford University Press, 1936) 
p. 259. 

? The term “nation” was used with particular reference to the birth-place, or in 
some very rare circumstances, to the adopted dwelling place of the student. 

* Pearl Kibre, The Nations in the Medieval Universities, (Medieval Academy of 
America, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1948) p. 75. 
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At this time an official scribe or secretary was appointed with duties 
quite distinct from that of the syndic (a sort of vice-rector) who 
combined the functions of a university counsel (still evident in many 
European universities) with some of those which now would be 
discharged by the registrar in a British university. 

The office second in importance to that of the proctor was that of 
major-beadle. This officer, usually chosen each year, was generally 
known as the common servitor of the nation. Actually, the 


bedelship is among the most 
ancient of academical offices— 
perhaps as ancient as the rector- 
ship. It is found in all medieval 
universities without exception. In 
fact, an allusion to a bidellus is 

in general (though not invariably) 
a sufficiently trustworthy indication 
that a school is really a university 
or studium generale.* 


It is this office that I believe to be the antecedent of the registrar. 
Each nation generally elected two beadles, a major-beadle and a minor 
or sub-beadle; the latter acted as chief assistant to the former and was 
responsible in all matters to him. This major-beadle served as a 
general “‘jack-of-all-trades” to carry out the wishes and requests of the 
proctor. Upon his election to office the major beadle was invested with 
the symbol of his office, the mace. The beadle resigned the mace at 
the end of the year before the assembled nation so that the nation 
might then vote for a renewal of the beadle’s investiture in office with 
a renewal of his oath of office, or it might fail to give the beadle its 
vote of confidence, in which case the beadle had to retire from his 
duties. A new assembly of all thie regent masters had then to be called 
to elect a new beadle, by a majority vote. In general, however, re- 
election of the beadle was the more usual practice.® 

The duties and functions of the beadles were very carefully out- 
lined, often with the gradations of fines for failure to perform them. 
The major beadle was bound by the oath he took to carry out all the 
wishes of the masters and of the proctors as well as to transmit to them 
the rector’s summons or requests. 


* Rashdall, op. cit., p. 192 
* Kibre, op. cit., p. 76 
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It was his duty to inform the faculty of the hour and the place of 
meetings. It was also his duty to assist the lecturers in maintaining 
good order in the schools each day, for discipline was a weighty 
problem with each of the medieval schools. He had to ring the bells 
for religious services and had to go around the schools each day, 
announcing the hours of special lectures, the days for holidays and 
vacations, and the decisions arrived at in the various assemblies. At 
times, he was called upon to read aloud to an assembly the statutes of 
the nation. All was not business, however, for one of his less distaste- 
ful duties was that of walking at the head of academic procession 
bearing his mace, usually a very beautiful object intricately done in 
silver. He had to be present in company with the other administrative 
officers at all public ceremonies as well as at any examinations in which 
members of his nation participated. 

It was also his assigned duty to accompany the proctor and the 
rector to all official assemblies of the faculty and the university where 
he acted as sergeant-at-arms so that unauthorized persons could not 
enter. The beadle had one further important duty, that of keeping a 
register of all graduates or of those who achieved the rank of Master 
of Arts with the day and year of graduation. 

Penalties in the form of carefully gradated fines were imposed upon 
the beadle for noncompliance with any of these duties. Each fine was 
clearly set forth in the various statutes of the nations and universities 
so that there would be no misunderstanding. For example, if the 
beadle failed to call the masters with haste for a special or even a 
general assembly after he had been requested to do so by the proctor, 
he would be deprived of a rather generous portion of his income. If 
he were to turn informer and reveal any of the secrets of his nation 
or university he would be deprived of his entire stipend. Comparable 
fines were imposed for various other failures, such as missing morning 
Mass, or failing to announce a forthcoming disputation, or failing to 
have a correct calendar of the school term. All money taken from the 
beadle in the form of fines was turned into a general fund to be used 
by the proctor for the nation as a body. 

There were, as a rule, three oaths of obedience that the major beadle 
was forced to take: the first, always, to his nation; the second, to the 
faculty; and the third, to the rector of the university. It was this last 
oath that seems to have caused the most difficulty, for in 1482 it be- 
came necessary to rule that unless the beadles took the oath of obedi- 
ence to the rector, they would be counted as rebels and would thus be 
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subject to expulsion and the deprivation of all the privileges that 
membership in the university body carried.* 

The annual stipend of the beadle was derived usually from several 
sources; as a rule the major portion came from sums paid by expectant 
graduates, by licentiates and by the masters of the university. In 1427 
the beadle of the French nation presented to the assembly of his nation 
a petition, asking that he be paid by all of the members of the univer- 
sity rather than just by those within his nation.’ The major beadles 
were further paid for sealing letters and all documents of the univer- 
sity with the official signature;—an idea that could be carried with 
certain financial gain to us in this transcript-demanding age. 

Later, the date is not at all clear, the duties of keeping the official 
graduation register and the matriculation list of the University was 
placed in the hands of one of the major beadles with the added title 
of grapharius,® which means clerk or registrar. It is permissible to say, 
then, that in the heart of the Middle Ages, the office of the Registrar 
was born, grew and gradually enlarged its scope of duties in a republic 
of science and letters. At a time when all nations, from a political 
point of view, knew nothing but the domination of absolute monarchy, 
the universities in the election of their officers, in the detail of their 
organization, in the management of their everyday scholastic affairs, 
laid down a huge field of independent action. They were, certainly, 
the first since ancient times to exercise self-government and thus give 
an example to the systems of government that were to follow them. 
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Student Persistence in Degree Completion 
at Arizona State College at Tempe 
ALFRED THOMAS, JR. 


HE Board of Regents of the University and State Colleges of 

Arizona in 1946, soon after it assumed control of the State 
Colleges, authorized an expenditure of funds for the reorganization 
of the academic records of Arizona State College at Tempe. As a 
part of the records reorganization the Office of Registrar and Director 
of Admissions established a Matriculation Register in which a sum- 
mary record for each student who has attended the college is main- 
tained. This record is cumulative and provides the year of admission, 
class standing at the time of admission, the institutions from which 
entered, the date of graduation and the degree received. Included in 
the Matriculation Register is the summary information for some 
thirty-three thousand students who have attended Arizona State 
College at Tempe since its establishment in 1885. The following data 
have been compiled from the Matriculation Register: 

Table I provides a distribution of Entering Freshmen Showing the 
Number of Years Taken to Complete Bachelors’ Degrees at Arizona 
State College at Tempe. Arizona State College at Tempe granted the 
first four-year degrees at the end of the academic year 1926-27. The 
institution was known as the Tempe State Teachers College at that 
time. Thus the entering freshmen for the academic years 1923-24, of 
whom there were 253, could reasonably have been expected to com- 
plete the bachelors’ degree at the end of the academic year 1926-27. 
It is to be noted, however, that the college at that time granted two- and 
three-year diplomas which enabled the recipients to teach in the public 
schools of Arizona. This accounts for the fact that there were only 
three of the 253 entering freshmen of 1923-24 who completed the 
bachelors’ degree in 1926-27. 

Table I shows the distribution of entering freshmen for the aca- 
demic year 1923-24, who normally should have completed a four-year 
degree by 1926-27, and each succeeding entering freshman group 
through 1949-50. The 1949-50 group should normally have com- 
pleted the four-year degree by 1952-53. There were 1244 entering 
freshmen in 1949-50 of whom 223 or 17.92 per cent completed the 
bachelors’ degree in 1952-53. 
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Table I shows also that there were 12,570 entering freshmen 
between 1923-24 and 1949-50. There were 2,144 or 17.05 per cent 
who completed the four-year degree in four years. In the thirty-year 
period between 1923-24 and 1952-53 there were 3,332 or 26.51 per 
cent of the students who entered as freshmen who completed bachelors’ 
degrees. 

To be more significant the figures presented in Tables I, II, III and 
IV should have included the number of entering students who com- 
pleted one-, two- or three-year diplomas. Because of the difficulty in 
distributing this information it has been presented in Table V which 
presents a composite distribution for all entering students including 
freshmen, sophomores, juniors and seniors. 

Table II shows a distribution of Entering Sophomores Showing the 
Number of Years Taken to Complete Bachelors’ Degrees at Arizona 
State College at Tempe. The entering sophomore students for the 
academic year 1924-25, of whom there were eight, could reasonably 
have been expected to complete the bachelor’s degree at the end of 
the academic year 1926-27, the year the first degrees were granted by 
the college. The college also granted two- and three-year diplomas 
which enabled the recipients to teach in the public schools of Arizona. 
This probably accounts for the fact that none of the eight entering 
sophomores of 1924-25 completed the bachelor’s degree three years 
later with the class of 1926-27. In the twenty-nine year period follow- 
ing 1924-25 ending with the commencement for the 1952-53 aca- 
demic year, only one student entering in 1924-25 as a sophomore 
completed the bachelor’s degree. 

Table II shows the distribution of entering sophomores for the 
academic year 1924-25 who normally should have completed a four- 
year degree by 1926-27 and each succeeding entering sophomore 
gtoup through 1950-51, which group should normally have com- 
pleted the four-year degree by 1952-53. It is to be noted that of the 
201 entering sophomores of 1950-51 there were 108 or 53.73 per 
cent who completed the bachelor’s degree by commencement 1952-53, 
in the three years expected. 

Table II shows also that there were 1,988 entering sophomores 
between 1924-25 and 1950-51. There were 702 or 35.31 per cent who 
completed the bachelor’s degree in the three years following the date 
of entrance. In the twenty-nine-year period between 1924-25 and 
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1952-53 there were 872 or 43.86 per cent of the students who 
entered as sophomores who completed bachelors’ degrees. 

Table III provides a distribution of Entering Juniors Showing the 
Number of Years Taken to Complete Bachelors’ Degrees at Arizona 
State College at Tempe. 

The entering junior students for the academic year 1925-26, of 
whom there were seven, could reasonably have been expected to 
complete the bachelor’s degree at the end of the academic year 1926- 
27, the year the first degrees were granted by the college. It is again 
important to note that three-year diplomas were granted which per- 
mitted students to teach in the public schools of Arizona. This had 
considerable influence in deterring students from continuing for the 
completion of the bachelor’s degree. This probably accounts for the 
fact that of the seven entering junior students in 1925-26 none com- 
pleted the bachelor’s degree in 1926-27. 

Table III shows the distribution of entering juniors for the aca- 
demic year 1925-26 who normally should have completed the degree 
program by 1926-27, and each succeeding group of students entering 
as juniors through 1951-52. It thus presents a tabulated history of the 
students entering as juniors who normally should have completed a 
bachelor’s degree during the period the college has been a degree- 
gtanting institution, that is from 1926-27 through the commencement 
for the 1952-53 academic year. There were 182 students who entered 
as juniors in 1951-52 of whom 88 or 48.35 per cent completed degree 
requirements in 1952-53 in the normal time expected. 

Table III shows also that there were 2,163 students entering as 
juniors between 1924-25 and 1951-52. There were 933 or 43.13 per 
cent who completed the degree program in the two years normally 
expected. In the twenty-eight year period between 1925-26 and 1952- 
53 there were 1,244 or 57.51 per cent of the students entering as 
juniors who completed bachelors’ degrees. 

Table IV provides a distribution of Entering Seniors Showing the 
Number of Years Taken to Complete Bachelors’ Degrees at Arizona 
State College at Tempe. 

The entering senior students for the academic year 1926-27, of 
whom there were two, could reasonably have been expected to com- 
plete the bachelor’s degree at the end of that year, which was the first 
year degrees were granted by the college. It is important to note that 
neither of these students completed in 1926-27 and neither completed 
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in the twenty-seven year period through the commencement of the 
1952-53 academic year. 

Table IV shows the distribution of entering seniors for the academic 
year 1926-27 who normally should have completed the degree 
program that year and each succeeding group of students entering as 
seniors through the 1952-53 academic year. It thus presents a tabu- 
lated history of the students entering as seniors who normally should 
have completed a bachelor’s degree during the year of entrance for the 
twenty-seven year period from 1926-27 to 1952-53. 

There were 32 students who entered as seniors in 1952-53 of whom 
12 or 37.50 per cent completed degree requirements in 1952-53 in 
the time expected. 

Table IV shows also that there were 465 students entering as seniors 
between 1926-27 and 1952-53. There were 166 or 35.70 per cent 
who completed degree requirements in the one year expected. In the 
twenty-seven year period between 1926-27 and 1952-53 there were 
257 or 55.27 per cent of the students who entered as seniors who 
completed bachelors’ degrees. 

Tables I, II, III, and IV show quite effectively what has taken place 
at Arizona State College at Tempe during the period it has been a 
degree-granting institution. It is interesting to note the persistence 
which students have had in completing degree requirements as is re- 
flected by the number of students who have completed degree require- 
ments after the normal periods expected. Table I, for example, shows 
that of the entering freshmen in 1923-24 four students completed the 
bachelor’s degree twenty-seven years after the date of entrance while 
two students completed twenty-eight years after entering as fresh- 
men. Four students completed twenty-nine years after entrance and 
five took thirty years to complete. 

During the twenty-eight* year period there were 2,163 junior stu- 
dents admitted. Nine hundred thirty-three or 43.13 per cent com- 
pleted the bachelor’s degree in the next succeeding two years follow- 
ing admission and 1,244 or 57.51 per cent completed bachelors’ de- 
grees in the twenty-eight year period between 1925-26 and 1952-53. 


* It is to be noted here that the first bachelors’ degrees were granted by Arizona 
State College at Tempe (at that time Tempe State Teachers College) in 1926-27. 
Therefore students entering as sophomores in 1923-24 could not have received a 
degree in the three years normally expected. The sophomore computations thus began 
with the 1924-25 year; the juniors with the year 1925-26 and the seniors with 
1926-27. 
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During the twenty-seven year period there were 465 senior students 
admitted. One hundred sixty-six or 35.70 per cent completed the bache- 
lor’s degree in the same year they were admitted and 257 or 55.27 
per cent completed bachelor’s degrees in the twenty-seven year period 
between 1926-27 and 1952-53. 

Table V discloses that of the 17,186 students admitted to Arizona 


TABLE V 


NUMBER AND PERCENT OF STUDENTS ADMITTED DURING ACADEMIC 
YEARS 1923-24 THROUGH 1952-53 WHO COMPLETED REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE IN THE NORMAL 
TIME EXPECTED AND THE TOTAL AND PERCENT 
COMPLETING DEGREES IN THE THIRTY 
YEAR PERIOD 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE AT TEMPE 























Class Standing and Number and Percent of 
Number of Students Ad- bes ys bear ll Students Admitted Com- 
mitted during Thirty year pleting Bachelor's Degree pleting Bachelor's 
Period 1923-24 to : F Degree in the Thirty Year 
in Normal Time > 
1952-53 Period 1923-24 to 1952-53 
Total 
Class Stand- | Admitted 
ing At in Thirty Number Percent Number Percent 
Admission | Year Period 
Freshman 12, 5'70 2,144 17.05% 2.440 26.51% 
Sophomore 1,988 702 35-31% 872 43.86% 
Junior 2, 163 * 933 F 43.13% 1,244 57-51% 
Senior 465 % 166 i 35-70% 257 55-27% 
Total 17, 186 3,945 22.95% 55705 33-20% 
Total* 17, 186 55954 34-64% 75714 44-89% 




















* NOTE: This presents the total and percent of students admitted during the academic 
years 1923-1924 through 1952-53 who completed requirements for the Bachelor's Degree and 
ra 2,009 students who graduated during 1923-24 to 1935-36 with two- and three-year 
diplomas. 


State College at Tempe during the thirty-year period from 1923-24 
through 1952-53 there were 3,945 or 22.95 per cent who completed 
degrees in the normal time expected. There were 5,705 or 33.70 per 
cent who completed degrees at some time during the thirty year period. 
Arizona State College at Tempe during the period 1923-24 through 
1935-36 was also granting two- and three-year diplomas. This fact has 
been taken into consideration in Table V with the addition of the 
2,009 students who graduated with two- and three-year diplomas. The 
inclusion of this figure changes radically the presentation in Table V. 
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The second total and percentages thus reflect that of the 17,186 stu- 
dents admitted during the thirty-year period, 5,954 or 34.6 per cent 
graduated in the normal time expected and 7,714 or 44.89 per cent 
gtaduated during the thirty-year period covered by the study. 

In comparing the foregoing figures with other similar studies it is 
pleasing to note that Arizona State College at Tempe has a holding 
power which is average or above. It should be noted also that because 
of the socio-economic factors which operate in the area in which Ari- 
zona State College is located this institution serves as a feeder to many 
colleges and universities. Because of this many students complete de- 
grees elsewhere. If such information were available the figure for de- 
gree completions of students entering Arizona State College would be 
greatly expanded. 

Table V presents the number and per cent of students admitted to 
Arizona State College at Tempe during the academic years 1923-24 
through 1952-53 who completed requirements for the bachelor’s de- 
gree in the normal time expected and the total and per cent who com- 
pleted the degree at some time during the thirty-year period. 

During the thirty-year period there were 12,570 freshman students 
admitted. Two thousand one hundred forty-four or 17.05 per cent 
completed the bachelor’s degree in the next succeeding four years fol- 
lowing admission and 3,332 or 26.51 per cent completed bachelor’s 
degrees in the thirty-year period between 1923-24 and 1952-53. 

During the twenty-nine-year period there were 1,988 sophomore 
students admitted. Seven hundred two or 35.31 per cent completed 
the bachelor’s degree in the next succeeding three years following ad- 
mission, and 872 or 43.86 per cent completed bachelor’s degrees in 
the twenty-nine-year period between 1924-25 and 1952-53. 

Table VI provides a distribution of students entering during the 
academic years 1902-03 through 1922-23 who completed bachelors’ 
degrees twenty-five or more years after the date of admission. This 
distribution is significant in that it shows that seventy-five students 
took from twenty-five to forty-six years from the year of their admis- 
sion until the completion of the bachelor’s degree. 

The distributions presented in tables I-VI strongly indicate that 
attendance at college is not a four-year terminal program but is a proc- 
ess which provides life-long learning for many of those who enter into 
it. It shows that there is a very definite persistence factor which en- 
courages people to complete degree programs. 








An Analytical Study of the Academic 

Performance of a Group of Students 

Accelerated on the Basis of College 
Level G. E. D. Test Scores 


JOsEPH C, BLEDSOE 


N 1946, the faculty of the University of Georgia approved a plan 
I whereby demonstration of competence in the fields of general ed- 
ucation could be substituted by veterans for completion of required 
courses in these fields. Satisfactory performance on the United States 
Armed Forces Institute Tests of General Educational Development, 
College Level, was designated as the basis for these substitutions. Ten 
quarter hours of credit could be substituted in each of the four subject 
areas covered by the G E D Test battery. The cutting scores were gen- 
erally in line with the recommendations of the Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Service Experiences of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

The group of students whose test performance and academic 
achievement are analyzed herein consists of 855 veterans who took the 
entire battery of college level G E D Tests, and who in addition, took 
the Ohio State Psychological Examination and the Otis Self-Adminis- 
tering Test of Mental Ability (Gamma or Adult Level). 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Generally speaking, examinations have been used somewhat differ- 
ently in American and European colleges. In Europe, the general prac- 
tice has involved the use of comprehensive examinations at the end of 
a course of study as a basis for awarding the diploma or degree. In the 
United States, the typical practice has been the unit-credit system in 
which examinations cover only one specific course. Few American 
colleges have followed the practice of granting course credit by exam- 
ination, Among the larger institutions which have investigated and 
reported on the efficacy of these practices are the Ohio State University 
and the Universities of Buffalo, Illinois, and Chicago. 

Studies by Mills,t Tuttle,? Tyler, Wickhem,* Pressey,’ Garrett,® 





*H. C. Mills, “Contributions of Anticipatory Examinations,” Studies in Articula- 
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Love,’ and Westover® have shown that students accelerated as a result 
of examinations have generally performed successfully in advanced 
courses or in later stages. Dressel and Schmid,° in a monograph on the 
evaluation of the General Educational Development Tests, found the 
college level tests to be used rather infrequently for award of credit 
and generally only in those institutions wherein the principle of credit 
by special examination had been previously accepted. 


PURPOSES OF THE STUDY 


The present study concerned the placement of students in advanced 
classes on the basis of performance on the college level G E D Tests 
and had the following specific objectives: 


1. To determine the extent to which subscores and total score on the 
college level G E D Tests predict average marks received at each of 
several stages in the school life of a group of students (after the first 
quarter, the first year, the first two years, and four years). 

2. To determine the extent to which subscores and total score on the 
college level G E D Tests predict average marks in subject matter 
areas corresponding to the G E D subtests. 

3. To determine the extent to which students who were granted advanced 
standing on the basis of performance on the college level Tests were 
subsequently successful in these subject areas and in completion of 
degree requirements. 
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4, To ascertain the predictive value of the college level G E D Tests for 


marks in college as compared with standardized tests of scholastic 
aptitude and verbal intelligence. 


DESCRIPTION OF TEST PERFORMANCE AND ACHIEVEMENT 
OF THE GROUP 


Five hundred and one (58.6 per cent) of the 855 students in the 
sample studied obtained their bachelors’ degrees. Those receiving 
degrees made higher average raw scores in all tests than did the 
group not graduating. Not all differences, however, were signifi- 
cant. Among the significant differences were those involving the 
G ED tests in Social Studies and Natural Sciences, and the G E D 
total score. 

All undergraduate colleges in the University of Georgia were rep- 
resented in the group awarded degrees with the exception of the 
School of Home Economics. The College of Business Administra- 
tion had 42 per cent of those given degrees, followed in order by 
the Colleges of Arts and Sciences, Education, and Agriculture. 
Other colleges included Pharmacy, Forestry, Journalism, Law, and 
Veterinary Medicine. 

Fifteen per cent (127) of the students in the sample group who 
took the battery of G E D tests failed to achieve a level to warrant 
receiving any advanced credit. Among the several tests, the Nat- 
ural Sciences test was passed at a level to merit acceleration by the 
largest percentage who took the battery (75 per cent), followed 
in order by the Social Studies test (69 per cent), the Literature 
test (39 per cent), and the English Expression test (33 per cent). 


. Among the 855 students in the sample studied, there were 1,839 


“accelerations” and an average (mean) number of areas of ac- 
celeration of 2.15. 

With respect to the number-of areas of acceleration, 15 per cent 
attained a level to warrant no acceleration, 18 per cent were ex- 
empt from basic courses in only one area, 23 per cent were 
awarded advanced credit in two areas, 25 per cent were exempt 
in three areas, and 19 per cent in all four areas. 


. There was a direct relationship between the number of areas of 


acceleration and the percentage of students graduating, such that 
those students accelerated in four areas graduated a higher per- 
centage of their numbers than did those accelerated in three areas, 
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who in turn had a higher proportion obtaining degrees than the 
group exempt in two areas, etc. Some of these differences, how- 
ever, were slight. 

7. Table I presents average marks at several check-points of students 
classified by subject area of acceleration. Students accelerated in 


aR EE Ale 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE MARKS AT END OF FIRST QUARTER, FIRST YEAR, FIRST 
TWO YEARS, AND FOUR YEARS OF A SAMPLE OF UNIVERSITY 
OF GEORGIA STUDENTS CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECT AREA 
OF ACCELERATION ON BASIS OF 
G. E. D. TEST SCORES* 








Average Marks** 





Subject Area of First First First Four 
Acceleration Quarter Year Two Years Years 

None N: 127 109 81 59 
M: 3.32 3.40 3.88 4.22 

S.D.: 1.57 1.27 1.21 1.24 

Area I N: 283 266 215 150 
(English Composition) M: 5.31 5.15 5.32 5.47 
$.D.: 1.63 1.42 1.27 1.20 

Area II N: 587 549 443 318 
(Social Studies) M: 4.85 4.64 4.89 5.07 
S.D.: 1.72 1.46 1.32 1.15 

Area III N: 640 599 489 358 
(Natural Sciences) M: 4.62 4.61 4.84 5.04 
S.D.: 1.69 1.47 I.33 1.13 

Area IV N: 329 304 255 176 
(Literature) M: 5.03 4.95 5.09 5.27 
S.D.: 1.66 1.47 1.33 1.19 





* 'N represents the number of students within a particular category, M represents the 
mean, and §.D. stands for the standard deviation. 
** A numerical score of “3” corresponds to a letter grade of D+; “4” toa C; “5” to C+; 
“6” to B, etc. 
the area of English Composition (or Expression) made the high- 
est marks at all levels measured: at the end of the first quarter, 
after the first year, after two years, and at the end of four school 
years. These students were followed in order from highest down- 
ward by those students accelerated in the areas of Literature, Social 
Studies, and Natural Sciences. Students not accelerated made the 
poorest records of all. 
8. The average marks of all groups of students increased and the 
variability of marks decreased with greater segments of time. This 
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finding may result more from the loss of inferior students than 
from an improvement of the marks of the group. 

9. Table II presents average marks at the several check-points of stu- 
dents classified by number of areas of acceleration. The greater the 
number of areas of acceleration, the higher were the average 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE MARKS AT END OF FIRST QUARTER, FIRST YEAR, FIRST 
TWO YEARS, AND FOUR YEARS OF A SAMPLE OF UNIVERSITY 
OF GEORGIA STUDENTS CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF 
AREAS OF ACCELERATION ON BASIS 
OF G. E. D. TEST SCORES* 








Average Marks** 





Number of Areas First First First Four 
of Acceleration Quarter Year Two Years “Years 
None N: 127 109 81 59 

M: 3.32 3.40 3.88 4.22 

SD: 1.57 1.27 1.21 To¥t 

One N: 155 137 110 88 

M: 3.74 3.82 4.17 4.57 

S:: 1.49 1.30 1.09 0.90 

Two N: 198 188 148 114 

M: 4.20 4.26 4.50 4.76 

S.D.: 1.62 1.38 1.24 0.95 

Three N: 212 199 164 110 

M: 4-73 4.63 4.87 4.98 

DD: 1.47 1.30 1.20 1.01 

Four N: 163 152 127 89 

M: 5.55 5-43 5.46 5.71 

S.D.: 1.69 1.44 1.22 1.27 





* N represents the number of students within a particular category, M represents the 
mean, and S.D. stands for standard deviation. h —_ 
** A numerical score of “3” corresponds to a letter grade of D+; “4” to a C; “5” to 


C+; “6” to B, etc. 


marks, with all time-spans and without exception. Thus, students 
accelerated in four areas made better marks than did those accel- 
erated in three areas, who in turn fared better than those exempt 
in two areas, etc. 

10. Students accelerated in Social Studies and English Composition 
made average marks in later courses in these respective areas ap- 
proximating between a “C+” and a “B.” Two per cent of these 
students would normally (by application of the normal distribu- 
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$2. 


33. 


14. 


$3. 


16. 


tion curve) be expected to fail, and 19 per cent could be expected 
to make a grade below “C’”’ in these areas. 

Students accelerated in Literature made average marks in subse- 
quent courses in Literature approximating a mark of “C+.” 
Three per cent of these students would normally be expected to 
fail in these courses, and 25 per cent would make below a grade 
an". 

Students accelerated in Natural Sciences made average marks in 
subsequent Science courses approximating a mark of “C’’. Eleven 
per cent of these students would be expected to fail, and 45 
per cent would normally make a grade below that of ‘‘C’’. It ap- 
pears that the test in Natural Sciences may have been invalid, or 
that the cutting score may have been too low. Students may have 
been handicapped by lack of formal course work in this field, pos- 
sibly in the laboratory phases of such courses. 

Table III presents Pearson coefficients of correlation between age 
at entrance, scores on selected standardized tests, and average 
marks received for the periods indicated, Older students generally 
performed slightly better in school work at all stages measured. 


Among the various tests considered, the best predictor of college 
marks was the total score on the G E D test battery, which corre- 
lated .45 or better with all four of the criterion variables (average 
marks at the end of the four periods mentioned above). The best 
predictor of the G E D subtests was Test II (Social Studies) ; this 
finding is in agreement with those of other investigators. Correla- 
tions of the G E D subtests and total score with the four criterion 
variables ranged from .325 to .567, indicating predictive power 
similar to that of most college aptitude tests. 

Among the criterion variables, highest correlations with the var- 
ious tests occurred in the instance of the average mark at the end 
of the first year; poorest predictions were those of the four-year 
average mark. The lower variability and the entry of more extra- 
neous factors (more time for exercise of unreliable factors) may 
have accounted for this phenomenon. 

The Ohio State Psychological Examination did not predict as well 
for this sample of students as did the total score on the G E D 
battery, but was superior to three of the four subtests, the excep- 
tion being the test in Social Studies. 
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TABLE III 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN AGE AT ENTRANCE, SCORES 
ON SELECTED STANDARDIZED TESTS, AND AVERAGE MARKS 
RECEIVED FOR FIRST QUARTER, FIRST YEAR, FIRST 
TWO YEARS, AND FOUR YEARS FOR A GROUP OF 
STUDENTS ENROLLED AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 











GEORGIA* 
Average Marks 
First First First Four 
Factor Quarter Year Two Years Years 
(N=855) (N=787) (N= 628) (N= 510) 
Age at Entrance 161 -179 181 159 
GED, I -437 -405 366 +391 
G. E. D. II -435 «509 . 506 362 
G. E. D. III 382 .402 345 0325 
G. E. D. IV 353 375 336 362 
G. E. D. Total 
Score . 460 567 +470 451 
Ohio State Psychological 
Examination Total 457 .496 430 -409 
Otis Mental Ability 371 369 .320 429 





* All correlations reported above are significant at the one percent level of confidence. 


TABLE IV 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN AVERAGE MARKS IN SUBJECT 
MATTER AREAS AND SCORES ON CORRESPONDING SUBTESTS OF THE COL- 
LEGE LEVEL G. E. D. BATTERY, G. E. D. TOTAL SCORES, OHIO STATE PSY- 
CHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION TOTAL SCORES, AND OTIS MENTAL 
ABILITY TEST SCORES FOR A SAMPLE OF UNIVERSITY 
OF GEORGIA STUDENTS* 








Average Marks 





Test English Social Natural 
: Studies Sciences 

G. E. D. I (Expression) 488 
G. E. D. II (Social Studies) 441 
G. E. D. III (Natural Sciences) 407 
G. E. D. IV (Literature) 456 
G. E. D. Total Score -590 522 . 480 
Ohio State Total Score . 560 574 429 
Otis Mental Ability Score -377 353 .300 








* All correlations reported above are significant at the one percent level of confidence. 
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17. The verbal intelligence test (Otis Adult test) did not predict col- 
lege marks as well as did the G E D subtests. 

18. Table IV shows Pearson correlation coefficients between average 
marks in the various subject matter areas and scores on corre- 
sponding subtests of the college level G E D battery, G E D total 
scores, the Ohio State Psychological Examination total scores, and 


TABLE V 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN COLLEGE LEVEL G. E. D. TEST SCORES, 
G. E. D. TOTAL SCORES, OHIO STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
TOTAL SCORES, AND OTIS MENTAL ABILITY TEST 
SCORES FOR A SAMPLE OF UNIVERSITY 
OF GEORGIA STUDENTS* 








Test 





Test** G. E. D. G. E. D. G.E.D. Ohio State Otis 
II Ill IV Total M.A. 
G. E. D. I -440 430 512 .670 535 
(Expression) 
G. E. DW 555 624 -594 -554 
(Social Studies) 
G. E. D. III .609 567 -§20 
(Natural Sciences) 
G. E. D. IV 666 584 
(Literature) 
G. E. D. Total Score 714 -644 
Ohio State Total Score 634 





* The number of cases is 855. 
** All correlations reported above are significant at the one per cent level of confidence. 


the Otis Mental Ability scores for the sample. The G E D subtests 
did not have differential predictive power. The total score pre- 
dicted marks in subject matter areas better than did the corre- 
sponding subtest score. 

19. Table V presents intercorrelations among the college level G E D 
tests. These intercorrelations ranged from .430 to .624; the three 
highest intercorrelations occurred in the instances of the three 
tests involving interpretations of reading selections in various sub- 
ject fields. These tests appear to be overlapping to a substantial 
degree; some verbal factor such as reading comprehension or 
verbal aptitude may account for this duplication. 

20. Table V also presents correlations between scores on the G E D 
subtests and total score and the Ohio State Psychological Test and 
the Otis Mental Ability Test. The total score on the G E D battery 
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was closely related to the Ohio State Psychological Test (.77) 
and the Otis Mental Ability Test (.64). It would appear that the 
G E D tests may be considered to be as appropriately described 
as aptitude tests as they are as tests of general educational de- 
velopment (or achievement). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The present study has reported on the use of the U.S.A.F.I. College 
Level Tests of General Educational Development for advanced place- 
ment (acceleration) purposes with a group of 855 students at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. The following conclusions appear to be warranted: 


1. Students accelerated as a result of the College Level G E D Tests 
performed acceptably in subsequent courses except in the area of the 
Natural Sciences. 

2. With respect to area of acceleration, those students accelerated in the 
area of English Composition made the highest average marks for the 
first quarter, the first year, the first two years, and four years. 

3. Among the several test scores, the total score of the G E D battery is 

the best predictor of subsequent marks at all four of the check-points. 

















Differences in G.E.D. Test Scores 
According to Amount of High 
School Completed 
DEAN C. ANDREW 


URING World War II, and at the conclusion of hostilities, nu- 
merous colleges received applications from veterans who had 
not completed high school. Many had their high school education in- 
terrupted for various reasons beyond their control, but were capable of 
doing college work regardless of credit deficiencies. The majority of 
these students were admitted to college after successfully passing some 
type of examination. One test that has received a great deal of atten- 
tion in this regard is the General Educational Development tests, high 
school level. Much of the research done on the validity, reliability, and 
uses of these tests has been summarized by Dressel and Schmid." In 
their evaluation they suggested a study be made showing the relative 
performance of the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade students 
on the G.E.D. tests. It was the purpose of the present study to ascer- 
tain what effect the amount of high school training had on scores 
earned on G.E.D. tests which had been administered to a group of 
non-high school graduates admitted to college. 


DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLE 


The student data used in this study were obtained from the regis- 
trar’s files at the University of Utah. The experimental group used in 
this investigation was limited to (1) non-high-school graduates who 
had been admitted to the University of Utah between the fall quarter 
1945 and summer quarter 1950; (2) male students; (3) those who 
had completed at least one quarter of college work; and (4) those who 
had taken the G.E.D. tests. A sample of 95 non-high-school graduates 
was obtained for this study. For analysis this sample was then divided 
according to the amount of high school completed. This division was 
made as follows: (1) those who had completed from zero to 4.5 high 
school units were said to have completed one year of high school; 
(2) those who had completed 5.0 to 8.5 high school units were said 





* Dressel, Paul L. and Schmid, John, Anz Evaluation of the Test of General Educa- 
tional Development. American Council on Education; Washington, D.C., 1951. 
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to have completed two years of high school; (3) those who had com- 
pleted 9.0 to 12.5 high school units were said to have completed three 
years of high school; and (4) those who had completed 13.0 or more 
high school units were said to have completed four years of high 
school. This data was then analyzed in terms of these divisions. 


RESULTS 


The scores obtained on the G.E.D. tests according to amount of 
high school completed are presented in table 1. 


TABLE 1 


VARIATIONS IN SCORES OBTAINED ON GENERAL EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT TESTS ACCORDING TO AMOUNT 
OF HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETED 























Yrs. of HS. Test One Test Two Test Three Test four Test five N 
completed | om | sp.| M | sp.|/ M | SD./ M | SD.| M | SD. 
I yr. 47.14 | 8.31 | 97.58 | 5.74 | $9.26] 5.20 | 56.62 | 8.78 | 55.26] 6.46 13 
2 yr. 51.13 | 8.37 | 58.75 | 10.50 | 61.85 | 9.10 | 58.60 | 9.65 | 56.90 | 14.20 31 
3 yr. 47-41 | 8.46 | 57.46 | 7.44] 58.00 | 7.14 | 56.59 | 8.46 52.86 | 10.08 38 
4 yt. 48.04 | 5.88 | 55.69 | 7.92 | 60.80] 6.70 | 54.66 5.28 | 56.42 | 9.04 13 






































A glance at table 1 indicates that there is very little difference be- 
tween the scores on any of the G.E.D. tests regardless of the number 
of years completed in high school. It is recognized by the writer that 
the number of students in groups one and four are small, but it was 
felt the results would be a useful indication of tests score differences 
arising from varied high school attendance periods. In order to test the 
significance of the differences in the scores, critical ratios were calcu- 
lated on all possible combinations within any one test. None of the 
critical ratios was found to be significant at either the .05 or .01 per 
cent level of confidence. ‘ 

It was then thought that age or scholastic aptitude differences be- 
tween groups might affect the test score level of each group. Thus it 
seemed feasible to see if there were any significant differences between 
the groups on those variables. Table 2 contains this data. 

It can be seen from table 2 that there is no significant difference in 
the age of the various groups at time of entrance into college. How- 
ever, there are two significant differences on scholastic aptitudes. Those 
students who had completed two years of high school were signifi- 
cantly higher than those who had completed three years. The dif- 








DIFFERENCES IN G.E.D. TEST SCORES 








TABLE 2 


VARIATIONS IN AGE AND SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE ACCORDING 
TO AMOUNT OF HIGH SCHOOL COMPLETED 




















Veo, of HA Age Scholastic Aptitude 
Completed | 34 SD. Critical Ratio | M SD. Critical Ratio 
(1) 1 yr. 24.31 2.96 CRj2= .22 834 338 CRi= 1.70 
CRy= .87 CRy= .27 
(2) 2 yrs. 24.61 5.88 CRu=.16 1.055 475 CRyu=1.28 
CRes=.99 CRy=2.39 
(3) 3 yrs. 23.21 5.67 804 =. 336 
CRa=. 30 CRyu= .61 
(4) 4 yrs. 24.04 §.10 CRyu=.48 -988 258 CRy=1.99 











SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of the investigation was to determine the differences in 
scores obtained on the G.E.D. tests according to amount of high school 
completed. The results would seem to justify the following tentative 
conclusions: 


1. The differences between G.E.D. test scores are not significant regard- 
less of the number of years of high school completed. 

2. Even though there is a significant difference in scholastic aptitude for 
two of the groups, it is not reflected in significant differences in 
achievement on the G.E.D. tests. 


ference was significant at the one per cent level. That is to say the 
difference would be due to chance less than one time out of a hun- 
dred. The difference between those who had completed four years of 
high school and those who had completed three years is also approach- 
ing significance at the five per cent level of confidence. All other dif- 
ferences in scholastic aptitude were not significant. 


This study indicates that various amounts of high school training 
did not result in significantly different scores on the G.E.D. tests. Ad- 
ditional studies with larger samples should be conducted in order to 
verify the results. 












Alma H. Preinkert 


On the morning of February 28, 1954, Alma H. Preinkert met an 
untimely and violent death at the hands of an intruder in her home. 
Alma was well known and loved by our membership for her ability and 
friendliness, and her willingness to accept responsibility, carrying out 
every task assigned her. 

Alma was born in Boston, Massachusetts, on October 22, 1895. She 
received her B.A. degree from George Washington University in 1916 
and her M.A. from the University of Maryland in 1923. She has been 
Registrar at Maryland since 1935. She attended the Law School of 
George Washington University and did graduate work at the American 
University toward a doctorate. 

Alma had served as Second Vice-President of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, as President of 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
as President of the Maryland Federation of Women’s Clubs. At the time 
of her death she was National Chairman of the National Defense 
Committee of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and was serv- 
ing the A.A.C.R.A.O. as an Associate Editor of COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
sity, Those of us who attended our annual meeting in Washington will 
long remember the fine convention together with the outstanding social 
events which Alma, as Chairman of the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments, made possible. 

She has held responsible positions on numerous committees of 
various groups of national, educational and social importance. She 
had served our Government in the War Department. Organizations 
in which she held membership were many, including the A.A.U.W.., 
Kappa Delta, Phi Delta Delta, Phi Kappa Phi, Phi Delta Gamma and 
Delta Kappa Gamma. 

Alma was a co-author of The Educational Views of George Wash- 
ington and a contributor of articles to COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY of the 
A.A.C.R.A.O. and the Angelos of Kappa Delta. She had traveled ex- 
tensively in South America and Europe as well as in her homeland. 

Her services to the University of Maryland as Registrar not only 
reflected her high professional_attitude, but were tempered by a 
genial personality, and a concern for individuals which was always 
her forte. The evidence of this esteem was attested to by the tribute 
paid her during that final impressive hour of service in the chapel of 
the University of Maryland. 

But one needs also to speak of the individual—the woman. Here 
was a person enthusiastic, friendly—yes—gay—with a love of life and 
a willingness to meet its challenges and to play a significant role in 
educational and broad social endeavors at betterment. Many of us were 
privileged to know Alma, and for this we are grateful, and we shall 
deeply miss her. 

E. E. D. 























Editorial Comment 


Language Barriers Block the Road to 
International Understanding 


According to Will Rogers, popular American humorist, who could 
make people think as well as laugh, “America has never lost a war and 
never won a conference.” It is tragic, but events seem to bear out his 
opinion. In World War II we were on the winning side; and since 
then, our country has contributed far more than its share to European 
recovery. Yet today, we notice a rising spirit of unfriendliness toward 
the United States in Europe, a spirit which threatens to engulf the 
entire continent. How can we manage to win the conferences, and the 
peace, after we have won the battles? 

Never before in history has any one nation undertaken the task of 
manning so many outposts as our country undertakes today. Not only 
are our diplomats and statesmen spending years in foreign service, but 
also millions of Americans in the Armed Forces are overseas, as well 
as hundreds of thousands of businessmen, stenographers, laborers, and 
technical experts. While some are engaged in trade activities, most 
Americans abroad are concerned with national security, seeking to 
build up our defenses and those of other free peoples so that we may 
preserve peace and freedom in the world. Essential to the success of 
this vast undertaking for peace is international understanding, respect, 
and co-operation. Communication is the very essence of co-operative 
activity and understanding. The entire program is, therefore, seriously 
handicapped because, in a multilingual world, few Americans can 
effectively use another language. 

The tragic shortsightedness of a policy of indifference, and at times, 
open hostility, to the study of foreign languages in our schools is hard 
to understand, especially in a country that has changed so rapidly dur- 
ing the past fifty years, from insular and continental to a world power. 
Today we are spending eighty-six cents out of every tax dollar for in- 
ternational commitments, we are doing a business of about 25 billions 
in international trade, and we have more than twelve billions invested 
in plants and business ventures overseas. Language study is the key to 
the enlightened understanding of other peoples with whom we must 
do business; yet today fewer than nine per cent of the students in all 
American schools and colleges are enrolled in modern language 
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courses. That language study has been neglected at a time when the 
need for it was greatest is shown by earlier figures. As far back as 
1915, before World War I, when many of our leaders believed in iso- 
lation, more than forty per cent of the high school population alone, 
was studying a living foreign language. 

Two tremendous tasks face our country in correcting weaknesses in 
our educational system which handicap Americans overseas and which 
jeopardize our entire security program. First, the layman as well as the 
educator, must be made to understand the importance of foreign lan- 
guage study and its relation to international understanding and world 
peace. Foreign languages must be accepted as a vital part of the na- 
tional educational program. We must reverse foreign language study 
trends, which have resulted in the substitution of other courses for 
foreign languages and the dropping of language requirements from 
many courses of study, both in the high schools and the colleges. Stu- 
dents and parents alike must realize the value and the importance of 
foreign language studies, not only for the country but for the indi- 
vidual as well. We lag far behind other countries in foreign language 
training. Europeans have been wise in recognizing the importance of a 
mastery of a second language, which most often is English. Many Eu- 
ropeans can speak our language fluently. The study is begun at an early 
age and is continued throughout formal schooling. Schools in many 
countries require the study of the English language. The foreign lan- 
guage policies of the Soviet Union are of particular significance. All 
civil servants going to a foreign country are required to learn the lan- 
guage of that country, and instruction is arranged and financed by the 
Soviet Union. Monetary incentives are also provided. On passing a 
proficiency test in oral and written foreign language, there is a five per 
cent salary increase, with another five per cent increase on the passing 
of a more advanced test. ; 

The second task is for the schools. To meet the needs of our chang- 
ing times, we must place greater emphasis on foreign languages in 
American schools and colleges and teach these subjects much more 
effectively than ever before. It is not enough for a few Americans to 
have a reading knowledge of a foreign language. Many Americans 
must be trained not only to read but to speak a second language, so that 
silent contacts in other countries will not be prevalent. 

Radical changes in foreign language instruction are necessary ac- 
cording to experts in this field. At a seminar on language problems, 
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the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
reached the conclusion that the teaching of foreign languages in the 
United States public schools is completely wrong, except in the few 
areas where instruction begins in the elementary grades. A conference 
on language study under the sponsorship of the Office of Education 
resulted in a recommendation that instruction in a second language 
should be initiated at an earlier stage in our school curricula, and that 
further work must be done to qualify teachers for such a program. 
Remarkable success in language teaching is the record of a few Ameri- 
can schools which have been beginning instruction when the student is 
young enough to absorb the alien tongue with comparative ease. Yale 
University is pioneering in this revolutionary change to put language 
instruction where it will be most effective, in the elementary grades, 
Yale’s program to train better teachers is being expanded to prepare 
highly qualified teachers for elementary grade language instruction. 
Without adequate provision for expert teaching, an accelerated trend 
toward early language instruction cannot succeed. The task of the 
preparation of teachers is a tremendous one in which many colleges 
and universities must co-operate. 

Unexpectedly, millions of G.I.’s have gone overseas; world travel is 
increasing; and industry, business, and government, all have extensive 
interests abroad. If communications in foreign countries must be 
limited to English, Americans are failing to gain a true understanding 
of the peoples and cultures of other countries. Moreover, it is not fair 
play for Americans to expect people of other countries to make all the 
concessions and use our language in their contacts with us. We have 
spent vast sums in our efforts to create better relations with other 
peoples, but we have failed to appreciate the respect and appreciation 
we would gain if Americans could speak the language of the country 
being visited. Placing Americans in situations where they are so badly 
handicapped because they cannot express their ideas, is not only bad 
for their self-respect, but means that their effectiveness is seriously 
reduced. 

The United States occupies a place of world leadership, and for 
generations our destiny will be bound up with the destiny of nations 
overseas. To succeed in international relations, our representatives, 
both governmental and private, must understand the peoples whose 
friendships we seek, know their languages, learn their customs, their 
ways of thinking, and their national points of view. Without such 
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knowledge and understanding of foreign lands and peoples, we shall 
continue to make serious blunders in international relations and al- 


ienate friends whom we need so desperately in our strivings for peace. 
A. H. P. 


School for Registrars and Admissions Officers 


Registrars and admissions officers just happen. That remark is made 
often enough, and often with the implication that the fact is wholly 
regrettable—that it is too bad that there is no course of training gener- 
ally available for those who look forward to activity in the fields 
represented in the Association. No one can doubt that life can get 
pretty rough for neophytes in the profession; but even neophytes can 
add to the unique strength of the profession that is the result of our 
having no specific school for registrars and admissions officers. 

That strength lies in the variety of background brought to the 
profession by those active in it. Whereas collegiate officers are as a 
rule educated for their particular offices, and therefore have a certain 
likeness to one another, we are representative of all sorts and varieties 
of academic backgrounds, and can therefore bring to our work a 
catholicity of understanding if we can share our proficiencies. In that 
if, however, lies much of our usefulness. 

Not as a group of men and women trained similarly to keep and 
use records, and to administer policies of admission, but as a hetero- 
geneous group of academic people who have turned (or been turned!) 
to such activities, we can be useful far beyond our technical duties, 
for we can approach academic problems with an appreciation of other 
points of view. We can, if we share our experiences and academic 
proficiencies, be valuable academic counselors. 

Nevertheless, one registrar in one college has one background. It 
is only when he can share the-experience of others that he can be 
useful beyond his own experience; and that kind of sharing would 
hardly appear in schools for prospective registrars and admissions 
officers. It does appear in the schools we have set up for ourselves: 
our national and regional meetings. At any rate, it can appear when 
there is good opportunity for give and take, for question and answer, 
for argument and analysis. 

A workshop for new members of the profession, in which there are 
a good many younger people from various academic walks, guided by 
veterans who are also from various walks, is as valuable a contribution 
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to the education of registrars as we could ask, especially as the older 
members of the workshop can often learn as much as the newer ones. 
Other workshops have the same educational value: in them we can all 
hear our problems discussed from points of view that are ours profes- 
sionally, but not ours in other respects. Panels and discussion groups 
are a school for us and our successors. 

Those who attended the panel discussion on evaluation that was 
held at the last meeting of the Middle States Association probably 
learned as much about evaluation as if they had spent many more 
hours digging in the professional literature. In the workshops for 
registrars and admissions officers that followed, they could learn a 
great deal more. They acquired a substantial vicarious experience that 
enabled them to go home abler to perform their duties and to co- 
operate with their colleagues. 

Such panels, workshops, clinics are excellent schools for beginners 
and for those who can stand a bit of graduate study by way of brushing 
up. Since it is unlikely that many other schools for the profession will 
be established when there is so much else to do for great numbers of 
students; and since there is no way of knowing that appointments to 
the profession would follow attendance in such schools, it seems that 
for most of us, young and old, the national and regional Associations 
will have responsibility for education. 

We have found excellent ways of incorporating into the unity of 
professional activity the stimulating variety of academic experience 
that keeps us from subsiding into bookkeepers. As long as we maintain 
that variety in unity, we are apt to do continually better jobs; and at the 
least, we are not apt to lapse into dullness. S. A.N. 











Book Reviews 


S. A. N. 


L. J. Lins and J. B. Edelstein: Registrar Service by Punched Card Meth- 
ods: 1951. VII-124 pp. 

A procedure manual of the use of punched cards in the conduct of the 
Registrar function at the University of Wisconsin. 

This is an unusually comprehensive ““HOW-TO-DO-IT” book on I.B.M. 
equipment. 

The administrative organization on which it is based is: the Office of 
Registration and Records, the Office of Admissions and the Office of Sta- 
tistics and Research. The Machine Records Unit is a division of the Office 
of Statistics and Research. The University of Wisconsin does not have a 
centralized installation of punched card equipment. This book covers func- 
tions of the Registrar’s Machine Records Unit only. 

Registrars contemplating setting up a punched card system of records and 
registration or revising one currently used will find this to be an extremely 
well organized source of ideas. Fourteen flow charts of procedures are in- 
cluded along with reproductions of the card forms used and many of the 
report forms. The explanations are brief and to the point. Procedures from 
pre-registration to posting permanent records and figuring grade point 
averages are covered. 


Dietrick, John, M.D., and Berson, Robert, M.D., Medical Schools in the 
United States at Mid-Century, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953. pp. xxii 
+ 380. 

In 1910 the Flexner Report on Medical Schools, made for the Carnegie 
Fund, was a firm mark in turning the medical schools to the way of needed 
improvement. At that time there was much to be done, and the ensuing 
forty years saw much that was done. A re-evaluation of Medical Schools was 
started in 1947. A report of this self-examination has been written by John 
Dietrick, M.D., and Robert Berson, M.D., in a book called ‘Medical 
Schools in the United States at Mid-Century.” A product of American medi- 
cal education, the authors are, themselves, the best tribute to the subject they 
discuss. Their approach is meticulously statistical and leads to straight- 
forward conclusions which are objective, if one grants the major premise— 
a justifiable one—that the medical student, dedicated and ennobled, is the 
first concern of the medical school. 

In exploring the prime function of medical schools, that of teaching the 
medical student, the survey discloses that various categories and large 
numbers of nonmedical students demand the attention and services of the 
schools. The university is inadequately aware that schools on the campus 
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overburden the medical teaching staff with their collateral requirements. 
Medical schools might come to regard the pleasures of this entailed campus 
association with increasing reticence and alloyed joy. 

Medical schools make a unique contribution to research by constantly 
introducing young men to the field in an environment which is a freely 
flowing intermixture of the curious and the experienced. The advancement 
of knowledge imposes an obligation on the medical school to commit itself 
to research. Some schools tend to reach too far into this activity, allowing 
themselves to be overcome by its grandeur to the extent of failing to focus 
research in terms of the primary function of educating. 

As opportunities for clinical training expand, the additional function of 
rendering service imposes itself on the medical schools, and they find them- 
selves asked to assume responsibilities of service beyond their capacity as 
primarily teaching outfits. The survey finds that here, too, there is a 
tendency of the schools to betray theit duty of education in this expression 
to the public of their skill in rendering service. | 

In exploring the costs of medical education we learn that knowledge of 
this is deficient owing to these agglomerate activities of the schools, as 
frequently mentioned as deplored. Intelligent financial planning and 
support must be based on the cost of educating the medical students only— 
undiluted by students in other categories. This lack of definition results in 
grants of money being inaccurately directed and in bequests being whim- 
sically circumscribed. The school thus loses its freedom to choose its own 
projects and strengthen its educational direction. The medical school must 
first clarify to itself these costs so that it can clearly set them forth as a 
guide for future benefactions. 

In the field of teaching, the authors uncover a problem that takes them 
beyond the expression of congenial statements on teacher-student relation- 
ship (though they make them too). There is a trend to narrow the study 
of basic sciences. The premedical schools try, now, to emphasize the broaden- 
ing effect of the humanities at the expense of time spent in basic science; 
and later clinical studies are trying to reach back to usurp time given to 
systematic science studies. Basic science must not be curtailed, for it is this 
study which liberates facts which, in later years, change the directions of 
clinical medicine. Medical schools should assume responsibility for intern- 
ship training, and by making it more productive of training than of service, 
afford the student an expansion of educative experience. This brings addi- 
tional strain to medical school-hospital relations, already rendered uncertain 
by attempts on the part of each to impose its standards and control. Un- 
exalted factors operate in this problem whose solution lies in the unknown 
formula that might render us immaculate from the original sin of self- 
interest and faction. From what elixir this can be distilled, from whose 
organs engrafted, from which substances synthesized, or in which recesses 
of the body found, modern science and medicine have not yet unfolded. 
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Other lineaments of medical schools are examined by the authors. These 
are: Admissions, Faculty Administration, Postgraduate Work, Library. 
Nothing that is grandly shocking turns up. There is little of the lash re- 
quired to keep our medical schools on the path that stretches ahead, com- 
fortable and clear. Yet a ‘‘re-examen de conscience’ for the forty years 
since the Flexner Report is not amiss if for no other reason than to get this 
reassurance of proper progress and direction, in simple prose which, if not 
illuminated, is less muddy than one would expect; and to get this example 
of a method of investigation that is exactingly thorough. 

LESTER LEVINGSON, M.D. 
New York City 


Abbott, Frank C., ed., Student Life in the United States. A Report of the 
Conference Held at Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania, June 
12-16, American Council on Education, 1953. Pp. viii + 86. 

A conference, whose roster includes visiting educators and research 
scholars from abroad, as well as American educators and administrators, and 
has for its objective ‘‘a consideration of basic elements in our society and 
particularly American education” should be expected to “contribute im- 
portantly to the visitors’ understanding of American life.” It may be neces- 
sary for the reader of this conference report to use some personal persua- 
sion, however, to convince himself that the conference did accomplish all 
that is claimed for it in the summary statement. 

Three important papers delivered in the general sessions were used to set 
the discussions in smaller groups. The first, “American Education: Philoso- 
phies and Objectives,” by William S. Carlson, President of the State Uni- 
versity of New York, is relatively the best of the addresses. President 
Carlson makes an attempt to defend Jeffersonian principles and academic 
freedom, but expresses discomfort at the recent attacks upon such freedom 
in “the bitter criticism of the public schools and their programs” and in 
“the organized investigations by self-appointed guardians of our thoughts 
and minds.” He does stress the strength of diversity of view in the Ameri- 
can pattern of education, and expresses his faith in our ability to work out 
the multitudinous problems confronting us through compromise. 

The second address, by Dean Robert M. Strozier of the University of 
Chicago, entitled “The Student in the United States and His University,”’ is 
a rather self-conscious attempt to justify the superficial aspects of our 
college life—the football, fraternity life, the dances—and the absence of 
the “refinement of older cultures.” Actually, it is difficult not to respond to 
this emphasis upon educating for the “total” life of the student as the 
young French woman did who is quoted in the address, with the statement, 
“Mais est-ce important?’’ Dean Strozier in concluding his remarks states, 
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“We do insist, nonetheless, that we are continuing our search for truth 
and for the most effective means of aiding the young to find it,” but, of 
the basic philosophy which is guiding us in the search, he says nothing. 

Professor Clarence Linton, of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
who gives the third address, entitled “Religion in the Tax-supported Col- 
leges and Universities of the United States,” presents a good analysis of the 
reasons why “avoidance of religion” is the dominant policy and practice in 
the higher educational institutions of the United States. He discusses 
frankly the long existing problems confronting the tax-supported institu- 
tions, but he has no solution to offer for them other than that of experi- 
mentation. 

The most refreshing portion of the conference is the verbatim record of 
the Fifth General Session devoted to a discussion of the role of the college 
or university—its students and faculty—in relation to political issues, Here 
we find direct expression of the points of view of the foreign representa- 
tives. Defending the thesis that students should translate knowledge gained 
in the classroom into political expression and action were the representatives 
from India and Egypt; taking the opposing point of view were the repre- 
sentatives from Turkey, France, and Japan. When the discussion turned to 
the American scene, there seemed to be general agreement that the Ameri- 
can student is apathetic towards political issues, explanations for this situa- 
tion being offered by the foreign as well as American representatives. 
Among these appear to be fear of legal and non-legal risks, fear of the 
“egg-head,” lack of leadership, tradition, home influences, the relatively 
settled conditions of our country, and extra curricular activities of a non 
political nature. Chairman Philip E. Jacob, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, expressed himself as believing that the biggest indictment to be 
brought against the American students and professors is their lack of poli- 
tical acuity. “They will act,” he states, ‘when the situation is too late to 
act.” 

Most readers will undoubtedly feel, after concluding this report, that 
they would like to have been able to participate further in the discussions 
which ensued on this topic following the general session. 

HARRIETT C, PREBLE 
Montgomery Junior College 
Takoma Park, Maryland 


Hofstadter, Richard and Hardy, C. DeWitt, The Development and Scope 
of Higher Education in the United States, The Report of the Commission 
on Financing Higher Education, New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952. Pp. x + 254. 

Axt, Richard G., The Federal Government and Financing Higher 
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Education, The Report of the Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation, New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. xiv + 295. 

Ostheimer, Richard H., Student Charges and Financing Higher Educa- 
tion, The Report of the Commission on Financing Higher Education, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1953. Pp, xix + 217. 

Hollinshead, Byron Sharpe, Who Should Go to College, The Report of 
the Commission on Financing Higher Education, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952. Pp. xvi + 190. 

Millett, John David, Financing Higher Education in the United States, 
The Report of the Commission on Financing Higher Education, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. xix + 503. 


Having read and reviewed the report of the conclusions of the Com- 
mission on Financing Higher Education, Nature and Needs of Higher 
Education (See COLLEGE AND UNIVERsITY, October 1953), it seems an ob- 
ligation to examine further this significant midcentury report. The Com- 
mission, with the aid of grants from the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Carnegie Corporation, published six staff studies, three staff technical 
papers, a general staff report, and the summary volume referred to above 
on the Nature and Needs of Higher Education. The report, prepared by 
a staff of outstanding administrators, economists, and educators, is as 
comprehensive a picture of the problems and issues facing American col- 
leges and universities as we may hope to find. It should have significance 
not only to professional educators but to the general public as well. 

The background of the Commission’s study is found in the problems 
arising from the extraordinary increase in college attendance following 
World War II, a developing financial crisis, and the need to prepare for 
a new fixed base of higher enrollment when the postwar crop of babies 
reaches college age. 

In order to provide a backdrop for the study and to overcome the gen- 
eral ignorance shared alike by college graduates and those who never 
went to college of ‘‘what higher education is, how it developed, and what 
it tries to do,” Richard Hofstadter and C. DeWitt Hardy were asked to 
write an introductory volume on The Development and Scope of Higher 
Education in the United States. The result is two essays in which the 
history of higher education in the United States and the issues created by 
its development are discussed in eminently readable and stimulating fashion. 
In a scholarly historical report, Mr. Hofstadter maintains a perspective 
that is both analytical and critical. While he is able to state that “at its 
best American higher education . . . compares favorably with higher edu- 
cation elsewhere,” he reminds us of the strong reluctance, even on the 
part of teachers and scholars, to admit as legitimate purposes of education 
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“enjoyment of the life of the mind.” America seems to be concerned 
largely with the “useful” ends of education. 

In reviewing the development of the American university system, the 
author shows how these institutions, established to meet developing needs 
not answered by the older colleges, created new problems of their own, Each 
area of American liberal and professional education comes under his gaze 
and review. 

Faced with the even more difficult task of assaying the issues and prob- 
lems of American education, Mr. Hardy has handled his assignment 
superbly. Stating that the highest function of higher education is ‘‘to dis- 
cover and propagate the kind of thought that will enable the nation to give 
a significant form to its society and thereby empower its citizens to fulfill 
their lives,” Hardy tells us that education is, therefore, faced with trans- 
lating the visions of scientists, philosophers, and poets “into terms that will 
sharpen the sight of men generally.” 

In discussing professional education, he reminds us that, although a 
student in any professional school will be inspired to a large degree by 
vocational aims, he can be led in his studies from the obviously useful to the 
less obvious but related, and finally to a vision of the “infinite dimensions 
of the intellectual world.” 

In a closing chapter on “Higher Education and the Highest Good,” 
Hardy speaks of a “something more” being demanded of higher educa- 
tion, namely, ‘‘a belief in an ultimate value in human life.” The question, 
a difficult one, because of its delicate nature, is expertly handled by the 
author. Referring to the search for an ultimate value, he states that men 
in their wars and nightmarish revolutions are searching for “the permanent 
meanings that will orient them to the world of their experiences. To par- 
ticipate in this endeavor is to plunge into the most vital drama of our 
times... .” 

In the report on The Federal Government and Financing Higher Educa- 
tion, Axt traces the historical development of national policy toward educa- 
tion from colonial days to the present. After a reading of Hofstadter’s 
essay, one finds in this volume considerable repetition and overlapping that 
become laborious, It is, nevertheless, a competent study and, since it is 
intended to stand alone, the repetition is perhaps inevitable. The effect of 
land grants and the Morrill Acts, and the twentieth century trend toward 
specific programs of special education for special groups, are surveyed in the 
first portion of the report. In the second part, the author reports on major 
federal programs in higher education, such as federal research at univer- 
sities, the programs of the Department of Agriculture, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Public Health Service, the G. I. Bill of Rights, and 
other federal scholarship and fellowshiv programs. In discussing the extent 
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of federally supported research in the universities, the author points out 
that “perhaps 90 per cent of all university natural science research is sup- 
ported by the Federal Government, while it is doubtful whether even 10 
per cent of social science research at universities is so supported.” 

A special section deals with the effect of federal programs on medical 
education. The work of the “President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion” also receives detailed consideration and reasons for the general lack 
of success of the Commission are suggested. 

Sweeping away the objection that federal aid leads to federal control, 
Axt points out, however, that federal programs, by encouraging the uni- 
versities and colleges to teach skills, to offer narrow professional and vo- 
cational training, to build larger laboratories, “have encouraged higher 
education to turn away from its first function of criticizing, prodding, and 
even leading our national thinking.” The report is well written. It is com- 
plete, factual, and critical, and provides a valuable reference on a currently 
important problem for institutions concerned with programs of federal 
aid. 

In Student Charges and Financing Higher Education, Ostheimer pro- 
vides an unusually complete statistical analysis of the financing of higher 
education with emphasis upon the influences exerted by and on student 
fees. The author studies the effect of changes in enrollment on the financing 
of higher institutions, the effect of changes in fees upon enrollment and 
upon equality of opportunity. He reports a tendency for larger enrollments 
to be associated with lower student charges and, among private institutions, 
for the highest quality institution to charge the highest fees. In general, it 
was found that higher charges do not appear as a deterrent to attendance 
for institutions which have favorable locations (generally in cities) and for 
those in high income areas. Lacking these two factors, enrollment decreased 
when fees were raised, but the decrease was generally small enough so 
that the increased fees nevertheless yielded a larger total revenue. 

In Who Should Go to College, the Commission presents a report which 
in many respects has the widest application and interest of all in the series. 
Pointing out that only 40 per cent-of American youth in the top quarter 
of intellectual ability are attending college, Hollinshead proposes a pro- 
gram of early identification of the gifted, increased assistance to able stu- 
dents in establishing worthy goals and pursuing them wisely, cutting costs, 
and increasing aid. The report goes beyond the question of ‘“‘who should 
go” to a study of who attends and why, and what can be done to increase 
and improve attendance. 

The final volume prepared by the executive director of the Commission, 
Dr. John D. Millett, is a monumental report in which the raw data of 
the staff findings have been interpreted and summarized. It presents a 
complete picture of the administrative and financial structure and problems 
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facing institutions of higher learning throughout the land. It studies again 
problems treated separately in other volumes of the report, the objectives 
of higher education, cost factors, sources of support, the income needs of 
higher education and possibilities for future financing. 

The final words of Dr. Millett are worth recording in full to serve 
as the framework for our thinking as we study this valuable addition to 
American educational literature. 

“There is no reason to believe that so great and respected an institution 
as higher education must succumb to some imagined tidal wave of environ- 
ment. There are still elements of choice which confront the constituent 
units of higher education: boards, administrators, and faculties, They may 
look for a panacea, a nostrum; if so, they will probably look in what appears 
to be the easy direction of more federal government assistance. Or they may 
seek to preserve diversity, to “fund their freedom” for the future, as they 
have in the past, by a wide variety of sources of support. The students 
and their families can provide part of the needed income, private bene- 
factions another part, and even the federal government a part. There is no 
formula for the combination of these elements. Circumstances and situa- 
tions will vary from time to time and from place to place. 

But surely there is one absolute for a higher education which would 
be free, even as there is for a society which would be free. That absolute 
is to cultivate and promote competing centers of power, to avoid any 
centralized or single power, and to learn how to live successfully amid 
the complexities of diversity.” 

EDWARD J. MoRTOLA, Provost 
Pace College 
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In Phi Delta Kappan for January, 1954, Leland Miles, head of the De- 
partment of English at Hanover College in Indiana, proposes that the 
failure to teach arithmetic and composition in the elementary and secondary 
schools have made an immense contribution to national slovenliness. In 
his article entitled This is the Age of Sloppiness, Mr. Miles points out 
that these basic disciplines cannot be started in college. In answer to the 
interest in developing “total personalities” in the elementary school, he 
suggests that “some of the fiercest animosities in world history have 
developed because of imprecise wording which conveyed a hostile meaning 
not intended, and because of inadequate ability to communicate sincere 
feelings of friendship.” He cites instances where men in World War II 
died because they could not do elementary arithmetic, Even though Mr. 
Miles is most interested in the college student, he points out that those 
whose education terminates with high school also need the discipline and 
basic skills of arithmetic and composition. It seems to him there are three 
major reasons why composition is not taught on the elementary and secon- 
dary level: it is more pleasurable to teach literature than to teach grammar ; 
we force hopeless students to remain in school until 16 even though they 
are not capable of being educated ; and composition cannot be taught from 
workbooks but only by having the student write. The secondary English 
teacher's job is often made impossible because he has so many students 
he cannot grade weekly themes. 


The American Council on Education has issued a revised edition of 
the bulletin Accreditation Policies of State Departments of Education for 
the Evaluation of Educational Experiences of Military Personnel (Bulletin 
No. 5, January 1954). This bulletin reviews the policies now in effect in 
the several states and territories for the evaluation of service experiences 
toward secondary school credit and the use of GED tests for the granting of 
equivalency certificates or diplomas. Accreditation Policies of Institutions 
of Higher Education for the Evaluation of Educational Experiences of 
Military Personnel (Bulleton No. 9) was issued in June 1953. It reports 
the policies of 1863 higher institutions for the granting of college credit 
for service experiences. 


A Manual on Certification Requirements for School Personnel in the 
United States is published by the National Education Association. The 1953 
edition gives for each of the forty-eight states, Alaska, the District of 
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Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, the requirements and application 
procedures for elementary and secondary certificates, certificates for teachers 
of special subjects, for administrators, supervisors, and other school per- 
sonnel. In addition, the manual gives a list of institutions approved for 
teacher education with their programs. 


The Population Bulletin of December 1953, published by the Population 
Reference Bureau, Inc. of Washington, D.C., quotes some interesting census 
figures and gives an analysis of some population changes. This analysis 
covers such topics as the geographical shift of the population to the west, 
the shift from rural to urban living, the increase in the percentage of the 
population who have high school and college education, the increase in the 
average age, the lowering of the median age at marriage, and the change in 
the sex ratio. 


In its pamphlet What the Colleges are Doing for January 1954, Ginn 
and Company has collected a few short excerpts from addresses by college 
personnel, mostly presidents, from newspaper editorials, and college publi- 
cations. This pamphlet aims to present “‘a true record of the flux and flow 
of opinion in the American college body.” This compilation puts a great 
deal of emphasis on the value of the liberal arts and upon intellectual 
growth as the task of the college. 


The January 1954 Newsletter of The Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 
describes internships in college teaching which are in operation under 
grants of the Ford Fund for the Advancement of Education at Minnesota, 
at Dartmouth, and at Reed. The Program for the Ph.D. Degree for College 
Teachers at Vanderbilt University is explained by Harvie Branscomb, the 
Chancellor of Vanderbilt. This program does not stint on the specialization 
for a chosen field, rather it is longer than the ordinary Ph.D. program. 
For this reason special fellowship funds are used for the group going into 
college teaching. The program provides some practice in teaching, an intro- 
duction to the educational programs of many American colleges, and a 
two-year sequence of lectures and discussions on western intellectual and 
cultural tradition. 


In Collier's for February 5, 1954, appears the first of a series of articles 
on American education which the magazine assigned Howard Whitman 
to prepare. In this first article, he shows how difficult it is in many com- 
munities for parents of school children even to confer with boards of 
education, and how difficult it is for those who want children to learn to 
make any headway against certain doctrinaire educators. 
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As Professor Arthur E. Bestor has pointed out before, there are schools 
where reading and writing are not taught and where the administrative 
authorities are opposed to such teaching. There are school districts where 
boards of education resort to subterfuge to avoid letting the citizens know 
what they are doing. There are schools in which the least efficient pupils 
are rated higher than the most efficient. 

Mr. Whitman quotes some devastating examples of illiteracy, and shows 
that many of our high school graduates do not know elementary arithmetic 
or elementary English. 

Most disheartening of his disclosures is that over and over again when 
parents make an honest effort to improve the teaching in their local schools, 
they are violently denounced as communists or fascists; they are ostracized 
and their children are ostracized; and school authorities make every effort 
to bring them into disrepute. Mr. Whitman pulls no punches in making 
dreadfully clear what he has found out in his investigations. 























Reported to Us 
A. H. P. 


Colleges and Universities 


Available to all entering students, Baylor University offers a personalized 
course to help bridge the gap between high school and college. The course, 
“Effective Living,” carrying two hours of credit, is designed to help the 
student examine his own behavior, habits and values, so that he may direct 
his efforts toward self-improvement and the betterment of American society. 


Students and faculty at Bethel College devoted a half day in the fall toa 
Campus Clean-Up. 


In an attempt to facilitate the progress of the college freshman, the 
University of Delaware recently conducted a guidance workshop, inviting 
guidance counselors and principals from high schools in the area for 
interviews with freshmen from their respective institutions. These inter- 
views directed toward an analysis of the problems of the freshman’s college 
life, such as the relative difficulty of various courses, extra-curricular activi- 
ties, dormitory life, etc., proved beneficial to all concerned. 


A vital part of the new counseling program instituted this year at 
Dickinson College is the revised registration system. The new method 
should facilitate better counseling on academic problems of the average as 
well as the excellent and failing students. 


Duke University has appointed its first Registrar, who will establish a 
ufiiversity-wide central admissions and records office at the undergraduate 
level. Dr. Richard L. Tuthill, former Registrar at the University of Ken- 
tucky and a scholar in the field of economic geography, has been appointed 
to the new position in which he holds the status of an officer of the Uni- 
versity as well as that of a full professor in the faculty of arts and sciences. 

University by-laws have long provided for a position of registrar but 
until now the duties of the registrar have been performed by other officers 
in the University. 


Based on a study by three groups, an academic efficiency committee, a 
New York firm of management experts and the Faculty Committee on 
Student Activities, the future enrollment of Hamilton College will be 
increased from 550 to 750. No definite date has been set for the beginning 
of the expansion which will be spread over a period of four years. How- 
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ever, the studies indicate that an increased enrollment, staff and faculty 
would be more efficient financially and operationally. 


An American Studies Center, established by the University of Illinois 
and Kyoto and Doshisha Universities of Japan with funds provided by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, began activities in Kyoto, Japan, in February. 


Lawrence and Lake Forest Colleges have regulations forbidding students’ 
having television sets in individual rooms. They are permitted in dormitory 
and fraternity house lounges, in sorority rooms and in the Student Unions. 


Under a new work-study scholarship plan at the University of Pittsburgh 
operating with ten neighboring industries, qualified high school graduates 
become regular employees of one of the companies, working on a reduced 
schedule and attending regular engineering classes at the University. They 
receive regular salaries as well as full tuition refunds, half the refund at the 
completion of each course and the balance after completing three and one- 
half years of the program in which period each student will have received 
more than $8,000 in salary and tuition refunds. A certificate will be 
awarded. Students seeking a B.S. degree continue for a total of six and one- 
half years receiving approximately $16,000 in salary and refunds. 


Each year a report is made by the Committee on Grades at Purdue Uni- 
versity to determine how the University compares with other schools as to 
the number of passing and failing grades given during the year. Grades 
from the University are sent to other colleges and universities all over the 
nation with requests for their grades in return. An agreement is made 
between these schools that the names of the various colleges and their 
grades will not be made public. 


Rollins College offers qualified Korean veterans awards of from $250 to 
$500 to help meet college expenses. 


A new program in elementary education to begin with the 1954-55 year 
will be offered by Rutgers University in collaboration with the New Jersey 
State Teachers College at Newark. 


The official name of Villanova College was changed by an act of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature to Villanova University effective November 18, 


1953. 


Three academic changes have become effective this year at Westminster 
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College. Comprehensives are made optional and are no longer a college 
requirement. Grades indicating plus and minus values have been adopted 
and will be recorded but not included in averages. Student teaching privi- 
leges will only be accorded to students with an all-college average of 1.2 
and a major average of 1.35. 


Beginning with the 1955-56 academic year, the University of Wyoming 
will operate under a semester system. A change is being made for the 
following reasons: (1) The semester system is used in the great majority 
of colieges and universities throughout the country; (2) The Wyoming 
quarter system has never taken advantage of the four and five-hour course 
arrangement usually associated with that system, but has continued on the 
three-hour course arrangement which is associated with the semester system ; 
(3) The semester plan is the most effective plan of getting away from a 
long fall quarter. Summer school will continue to operate in two five-week 
sessions in 1954-55. Beginning with the summer of 1956, an eight-weeks 
term will be put into effect. 


Yale University is pioneering a new language movement. Two years ago 
a Master of Arts in Teaching program was established to train better 
teachers for secondary schools and junior colleges. Now the program has 
been expanded. The University has announced it will begin preparing 
highly qualified teachers for elementary grade language instruction, The 
director of the program, Theodore Andersson, states ‘‘A revolution in 
language learning and teaching is brewing in the elementary classrooms 
of America. Grade school language instruction is mushrooming so rapidly 
that the question is no longer whether languages will be taught in such 
early educational levels but how it will be taught.” 

The Department of Education of Yale University in co-operation with 
the Fairfield, Connecticut, Board of Education, will conduct a study of 
teaching in the public schools of Fairfield to determine whether or not the 
current teacher shortage can be relieved through the use of teacher aides to 
do non-technical work, whether teachers receive adequate professional 
training, and whether teachers should be required to take more courses 
in pedagogy and psychology or concentrate more on academic subjects. 
The main purpose of the project, to be financed by the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, will be to study the duties of 
elementary school teachers in relation to their professional training. The 
Yale-Fairfield study, which may extend over a ten-year period, will be 
co-ordinated with a similar project in Bay City, Michigan. 


The first unit of a twenty-five million dollar medical teaching center 
under the sponsorship of Yeshiva University, New York, will be the Albert 
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Einstein College of Medicine opening in the fall of 1955 with 100 fresh- 
men. 


Reports from Associations, Organizations, and Government Departments 


Dr. Theodore A. Distler, serving during the past twelve years as Presi- 
dent, Franklin and Marshall College, has been named Executive Director 
of the Association of American Colleges. He will succeed Dr. Guy E. 
Snavely who has held the position for the last seventeen years. 

The Association of American Colleges includes more than 700 colleges 
and universities throughout the nation. Its purpose is to promote higher 
education through these member institutions in the area of liberal arts. Dr. 
Distler will be responsible for implementing the programs of the organiza- 
tion. 


A two-hour essay test of writing ability, known as General Composition 
Test, has been added by the College Entrance Examination Board to its 
current year program. It will be offered only on May 22, 1954, and may be 
substituted for two one-hour tests in the three hours of achievement testing 
in the afternoon. 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education has awarded a series of 
grants to 16 colleges and universities for institutional self-surveys on some 
aspect of their liberal education programs. Institutions receiving grants are: 
Allegheny, Bowdoin, Colby, Cornell (Iowa), Earlham, Heidelberg, Hope, 
St. Olaf’s, and Scripps Colleges, DePauw, Drake, Iowa, Lincoln, and 
Stanford Universities; Hampton Institute and Parsons School of Design. 

Under the “Early Admissions Program,” supported by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, eleven colleges and universities will award 
scholarships next year to 300 young men and women. The co-operating 
group includes: Chicago, Fisk, Louisville, Utah, and Wisconsin Universi- 
ties, and Columbia, Goucher, Lafayette, Morehouse, Oberlin, and Shimer 
Colleges. 


A survey, published in the Journal of Medical Education, reports that 
almost fifty per cent of the medical schools no longer require any foreign 
language for admission, 


The Monsanto Chemical Company’s enlarged program of aid to scientific 
education will benefit 58 American colleges and universities during this 
academic year by total expenditures of more than $275,000 for scholarships, 
fellowships, grants-in-aid, etc. 


The Division of Research of the National Education Association has 
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made a comprehensive study entitled ‘“‘Salary-Schedule Provisions or Salaries 
Paid in Degree-Granting Institutions, 1952-53.” The full report is con- 
tained in the Research Bulletin, Vol. XXXI, No. 4, December, 1953. 
(Research Division, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 50c 


a Copy. ) 


_ An Office of Education survey based on figures furnished by 1,364 

degree-granting institutions reports that during the year 1952-53, 374,000 
degrees were conferred. This is a decrease of 7.2 per cent in comparison 
with the total of 403,000 degrees conferred a year earlier and is the third 
consecutive year showing a decline. 

The one-year decline in men graduates was 10.18 per cent, while the 
number of women graduates went down only 0.8 per cent. Of the degrees 
conferred during 1952-53, 81.5 per cent were bachelor’s and first profes- 
sional degrees. Master’s and second professional degrees totalled 16.3 per 
cent of the total, and doctorate degrees were 2.2 per cent of the total num- 
ber conferred. Compared with the preceding year, degree totals show 8.2 
per cent fewer bachelor’s degrees, 4.0 per cent fewer master’s, and 8.1 per 
cent more doctorates. 

There are approximately two men graduates for every woman graduate at 
the bachelor’s and master’s level. At the doctorate level approximately nine 
men received degrees for every woman. More than one-half of the degrees 
were granted by universities, and slightly more than a fourth (26.3 per 
cent) by liberal arts colleges. Public institutions conferred 51.0 per cent of 
the degrees, and private institutions 49.0 per cent. 

Most of the degrees were conferred in three subject fields—Education, 
78,000 ; Business and Commerce, exclusive of Accounting, 37,000; English, 
15,000, The number of degrees in all types of Engineering totalled 28,000. 

More than one-fourth of all the degrees conferred in 1952-53 were 
granted in three states—New York, 47,000; Pennsylvania, 25,000; and 
California, 24,900. 


In its annual fall enrollment report the Office of Education announces 
a total enrollment in colleges and universities of 2,250,709 this year, which 
is 4.8 per cent above the figure for last year. For a second consecutive year 
enrollments have increased. Commissioner S. M. Brownell listed as factors 
underlying the increases the all-time peak of graduates from the nation’s 
high schools in 1953, educational benefits for veterans, and efforts to inter- 
est high school students in continuing their education beyond the secondary 
school. 

According to the statistics, men outnumbered women 1,432,474 to 
818,227, with new men students totaling 344,844 and new women students 
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226,689. The increase in new students is 6.5 per cent. The increase of men 
students was 3.3 per cent as compared with a 7.5 per cent increase in the 
total number of women enrolled. 

The percentage of women in college is still below the 40 per cent ratio 
which prevailed in the years just prior to World War II. About 36.3 per 
cent of all college level students this fall are women, compared with 35.4 
per cent last year. 

Thirty-eight states reported increased enrollments with the largest (51.7 
per cent) in Delaware; 16.9 per cent in Arizona; and 16.2 per cent in 
South Dakota. Other states with increases of 10 per cent or more were 
California, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Wiscon- 
sin. 

Increases in first-time student enrollment are reported in 35 states. Great- 
est increases are 25.7 per cent in Nevada, 18.0 per cent in Pennsylvania, and 
17.0 per cent in Georgia. Other states with a ten per cent or more increase 
in enrollment of first-time students were Arizona, California, Kansas, 
Michigan, Montana, North Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming. 

New York University led institutions with an enrollment of 38,912; 
then came the University of California, all campuses, 33,382; the City 
College of New York, 28,482; State University of New York, all campuses, 
27,862; Columbia University, 24,870; University of Illinois, 21,164; 
University of Michigan, 19,800; Ohio State University, 19,486; University 
of Minnesota, 19,074; and Northwestern University, 17,977. 

The following table shows the total 1953 fall enrollment in higher edu- 
cational institutions by type of institution and the number and percent of 
change from the 1952 fall enrollment: 


Type of Institution Fall 1953 ao. me 
CALEY Norte thet") a 2,250,701 -+ 102,417 + 48 
ee ee eee 1,042,563 + 38,630 + 3.8 
ON ee 568,864 + 32,657 + 6.1 
Independent Prof. Schools: 
196,220 + 22,680 + 13.1 
Technological Schools ...........-. a 101,130 + 4,209 + 43 
PUOONNNON GEMOONS . . 5652s nes ccee. 27,577 — 3,344 — 108 
ee a ae 54,080 — 13,170 — 19.6 
a a6 a ig'4 atc ere 260,267 + 20,755 + 8.7 


The preliminary findings of a survey of male Korean veterans by the 
Office of Education indicate no substantial difference between the Korean 
veterans and the non-veterans in selecting colleges on the basis of the two 
factors covered in the survey—enrollments in private as compared with 
public institutions and enrollments in higher-tuition colleges as compared 
with lower-cost schools, 
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Returns show that the proportion of Korean veterans who enrolled in 
private colleges and also the proportion of the veterans who enrolled in the 
higher-tuition institutions was a slightly higher percentage than the pro- 
portion of non-veterans on both points. 

Of all male Korean veterans entering college for the first time, 44.5 per 
cent enrolled in private institutions as against 43.4 per cent of the non- 
veterans. At the same time, 52 per cent of the veterans enrolled in the 
higher-tuition colleges—those with tuition and required fees of $200 
or more a year—as compared with 49.1 per cent of non-veterans. 

If only full-time students are considered, the percentages shift slightly in 
the opposite direction, and the proportion of non-veterans attending private 
and higher-tuition colleges exceeds the proportion of Korean veterans. 
Thus, for full-time students only, the percentage of first-time male Korean 
veterans enrolled in the higher-tuition institutions is 46.6 per cent, as com- 
pared with 49.4 per cent of the first-time male non-veterans, Similarly, for 
full-time students only, the percentage of Korean veterans enrolled in 
private institutions is 40.1 per cent, as compared with 44.2 per cent of the 
non-veterans. 

Regardless of whether total enrollment or full-time students only is con- 
sidered, however, the information received to date shows no large differ- 
ences between the veterans and the non-veterans on the points covered 
in the survey. 

These preliminary returns represent male Korean veteran and male non- 
veteran first-time enrollments in 74 per cent of the nation’s publicly- 
controlled institutions and 81 per cent of the private colleges and univer- 
sities. They cover nearly 30,000 male Korean veterans and more than 
202,000 male non-veteran first-time students. Returns still to be com- 
piled from some 400 additional institutions may modify the survey findings 
in some respects. 

Reserve Officer Training Corps units of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
are operating in 337 colleges and universities. There are 52 institutions 
with naval units, all offering optional training for commissions in the 
U. S. Marine Corps. The Army has R.O.T.C. units in approximately 250 
institutions, and the Air Force numbers units in 188 institutions. All three 
services have units in some colleges and universities. 

According to a report released by the U.S. Census Bureau, the level of 
literacy has risen considerably during the past decade. The average Ameri- 
can youth today is a high-school graduate compared with an average of 
completion of an elementary school education a generation ago. Accord- 
ing to the report, only 2.5 per cent of the persons aged 14 and over, and 
mostly older people, are unable to read and write. 

The Veterans’ Administration announced that a total of 142,133 veterans 
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are enrolled in institutions of higher learning under P. L. 550; 118,493 
under P. L. 346 as of October 31, 1953. 


News Concerning Registrars and Admissions Officers 


Gene D. Gisburne, Dean of Admissions, University of Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed vice-president in charge of student affairs. 

Mr. Douglas V. McClane resigned the position of Registrar of Whitman 
College in order to accept the newly established position of Director of 
Freshman Counseling. He will continue as Director of Admissions in 
addition to supervising the program of freshman counseling. Miss Alta 
Glenny, former Assistant Registrar, has been appointed Registrar. 

Mrs. Susan H. Mangan has succeeded Katherine G. Cuffney as Registrar 
of Elmira College, New York. 

Our old friend Bill Hoffman, now Dean of Lycoming College, but better 
known to most of us as the former Registrar of Penn State, reports that a 
letter addressed to “Department of Annoying Questions, Lycoming Col- 
lege’, was unhesitatingly delivered to the Registrar. Where else could 


it go? 











Don’t Miss the Exhibits 


Are you planning to attend the Annual Meeting in St. Louis? If so, you 
should include in your plans some exhibit forethought. To help you we 
are listing the exhibitors along with a statement about the exhibit of each. 
While reading, do a little thinking. Ask yourself—Can this company 
help me? 

Do you need a faster method for handling registration cards, alphabetiz- 
ing cards, or producing original typed responses to letters? Do you need 
a faster method of producing transcripts? If so, take a sample record and 
get a first hand demonstration of your own. Are you planning to change the 
size, cover, style, or content of your diploma? Take one of yours and 
compare it with those on exhibit. Jot your questions down. 

Prepare now to get the greatest benefit from the AACRAO Commercial 
Exhibit when the Fortieth Annual Meeting of the AACRAO is held 
April 20 to 23 at the Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis. Members of the Associa- 
tion will have the best commercial exhibit to date. The following companies 
have completed arrangements to exhibit: 

American Automatic Typewriter Company will demonstrate Auto-Typist 
automatic typewriters and show how they are being used by college 
and university registrars and admissions offices. . 

American Photocopy Equipment Company will demonstrate Auto-Stat 
Photocopy unit—table operation. Visitors’ accommodation desk will 
provide brochures and working materials. 

A, B. Dick Company will demonstrate mimeographs and mimeograph 
products, spirit duplicating machine and spirit duplicating products, 
folding machine, and offset supplies. 

Eastman Kodak Company will demonstrate the Verifax Printer for use in 
making copies of letters, records, etc. 

Educational Testing Service publishes scholastic aptitude and achievement 
tests for selection, placement, and guidance purposes and conducts 
nationwide testing programs. Brochures describing their tests, testing 
programs, and services and other suitable publications will be dis- 
played or distributed. 

Federal 1.D, Equipment Company will demonstrate their identification 
camera, background screen and camera chassis. Visitors will be photo- 
graphed at their booth. 

International Business Machines Corporation. Exhibit will consist of prod- 
ucts from the three divisions including electric punched card account- 
ing machines, electric typewriters, and time equipment. This equip- 
ment will feature applications that are pertinent to the AACRAO, A 
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display will be featured on the background supplementing machine 
demonstrations. 

The McBee Company will display Keysort, Waxspot, Unit Analysis, and 
McBee Posters as applied to admissions, registration, class control, 
grade reporting, guidance, placement, alumni records, statistics, and 
business office functions, 

Olivetti Corporation of America will exhibit their fully automatic printing 
calculator. 

Ozalid Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation will exhibit 
Ozalid Bambino and sensitized papers for direct copying of anything 
typed, written, or drawn. 

Remington Rand Inc. will display office equipment and explain services 
which the company can render. 

Recordak Corporation will show microfilming equipment, photographic 
business systems, and photo-copying equipment. The products them- 
selves will be displayed. Some of these are floor models; others are 
desk models, 

The Standard Register Company will exhibit Standard Register products 
and provide information related to services rendered by the company. 

Thomas Collators, Inc. will show representative models of Thomas Col- 
lators for the gathering of pages for bulletins, reports, syllabi, and 
other multi-page material. 

W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company will exhibit diplomas and diploma 
covers and will provide information and service to the registrars and 
admissions officers, 

E. A. Wright Company will exhibit diplomas and covers and provide in- 
formation and service to the registrars and admissions officers. 

N. M. PARKHURST, Chairman, 

Commercial Exhibits Committee 





































Regional Associations 
ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Association of Ohio College 
Registrars was held at Bowling Green State University on October 21-23. 
Forty-five representatives attended the meeting. 

At the opening session, Mr. Jess J. Petty, Registrar of Baldwin-Wallace 
College, and President of the Association, called the meeting to order and 
introduced Dr. J. R. Overman, Dean of Faculties of Bowling Green, who 
welcomed the group to the campus. 

Dr. Ralph W. McDonald, President of Bowling Green, delivered the 
main address, “The Next Fifteen Years in Higher Education.” Using 
recent statistical reports and national studies as a basis for his address, 
Dr. McDonald predicted that under normal conditions colleges and uni- 
versities may expect gradual increases in enrollments until the middle 
1960's, He stated that colleges and universities will undermine the strength 
of the nation if they make only temporary adjustments to meet the pres- 
sures of the moment. Colleges and universities must not overlook curricu- 
lum as a factor affecting enrollment. There is great need for two-year 
technical and semi-professional programs for youth who cannot attend 
college for four years. It is necessary to plan more carefully in higher edu- 
cation in the time intervening before the flood arrives. Most important in 
such planning is an ever-increasing quality of education. College ad- 
ministrators are faced with the task of laying the foundation for a higher 
education service of an entirely new order of magnitude. 

The afternoon program of the 22nd was devoted to a panel discussion 
on the adequacy of transcripts. The members limited their discussion to 
the twenty-five essential points presented in the booklet “An Adequate 
Transcript Guide,” published by the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers. Members of the panel included Ray 
J. Fellinger, Chairman, Xavier University; Arthur F. Southwick, The 
College of Wooster; Miss Carrie E. McKnight, Muskingum College; R. H. 
Schmidt, The University of Akron; Mrs. Josephine Richardson Hough, 
The Ohio State University; James R. Woodworth, Miami University; and 
Philip P. Buchanan, Youngstown College. 

Following the annual dinner on Thursday evening, Dr. G. Harrison 
Orians, Professor of American Literature at the University of Toledo, pre- 
sented an interesting and informative address entitled, “What Our Great- 
grandfathers Read and Sang.” The address sparkled with humor and 
presented an insight into the literary and musical tastes of the late 18th 


century. 
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On Friday morning, Mr. DeWitt Hardy, Director of the Cleveland 
Commission on Higher Education, presented a résumé to date of the 
Commission’s study and recommendations for solutions to the common 
problems of the five major colleges in the Cleveland area, At the business 
session, the Nominating Committee recommended the following officers 
for 1954: Ray J. Fellinger, Xavier University, President; Mrs. Lillian S. 
Sinclair, Marietta College, Vice-President; and C. E. Atkinson, Kent State 
University, Secretary-Treasurer. The report of the Committee was accepted 
and the candidates were declared elected. Mrs. Joyce Ricker (Helen 
Burgoyne), former Registrar at the University of Cincinnati and Past 
President, was elected to honorary membership. The Association con- 
cluded its meeting with an expression of gratitude to Glenn I. Van Wormer 
and his committee for the excellent manner in which they handled local 
arrangements. A special vote of thanks was tendered members of Bowling 
Green’s A Cappella Choir and Gate Theatre players for their outstanding 
performances during the meeting. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ray J. FELLINGER 


COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION 


The Colorado-Wyoming Association of Registrars and Admissions 
Officers met at the Albany Hotel in Denver on November 6 and 7, 1953. 
Miss Stella Morris, president, presided. Fifty-seven members and guests 
were present. Dr. Ronald B, Thompson, president of the AACRAO, was an 
honored guest. 

Mrs. Claudine Waterbury of Colorado A & M College presented a report 
on enrollments in the colleges of Wyoming and Colorado for the fall of 
1953, and showed the percentage of change from 1952. 

Mrs. Katherine Malone of the University of Colorado submitted a report 
on population statistics based on the state level for Colorado and Wyoming 
and suggested a procedure for making undergraduate enrollment predic- 
tions based on the population forecast. Mr. John Little of the University of 
Colorado exhibited slides of present, and projected future, enrollments at 
the University, showing the relationship between potential enrollments and 
housing, class room space, etc., probably available. 

The group then broke up into workshops as follows: 

1. Evaluation of Credentials, conducted by the staff from the University 
of Wyoming 

2. Certification, conducted by the staff from the University of Denver 

3. Scholarship Averages, conducted by the staff from the University of 

Colorado 
At the dinner meeting Dr. Ronald B, Thompson gave a stimulating 
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address to the membership and guests, stressing that the main duty of the 
registrar and admissions officer is service to the student. After the dinner 
the group again assembled in the workshops, 

The workshops were resumed during the Saturday morning session. The 
members expressed the opinion that they found the workshops very profit- 
able, and that they gained a great deal by getting together and talking over 
their problems. 

At the general meeting, Mr. C. H. Maruth of the University of Denver 
gave a report for the Committee on Admission Practices of the Colorado 
Council on High School-College Relations, submitting a revised form of 
Application for Admission to Colorado Collegiate Institutions. The mem- 
bers representing the Colorado colleges voted to adopt the proposed appli- 
cation form. 

Among the resolutions submitted to and accepted by the membership 
was the following: 

“That the AACRAO be requested to furnish all collegiate registrars with 
a reprint, or duplicated copy of the article, ‘The Recording and Reporting 
of Student Disciplinary Records,’ pages 565-572 of the July Journal of the 
AACRAO.” 

The following officers were elected for 1954: President, Mr. John Little, 
of the University of Colorado; Vice-President, Miss Florence Porter, of 
Casper Junior College; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. George Gibbs, of Colorado 
Woman’s College. 

EsTHER H. LYMAN, Secretary-Treasurer 


ASSOCIATION OF KENTUCKY REGISTRARS 


The Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the Association of Kentucky 
Registrars was held Thursday, October 29, 1953. Dr. R. L. Tuthill, 
Registrar of the University of Kentucky, presided. Fifty-three members and 
guests were present. 

The meeting began with a luncheon, followed by an address by Mr. 
Ernest Whitworth, Director of the Commission on Accreditation of the 
American Council on Education, and also Chairman of the Committee on 
Regional Associations of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers. After bringing greetings to the Kentucky Associa- 
tion from the Executive Committee of the AACRAO, Mr. Whitworth pre- 
sented a report on “Accreditation Policies of Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion for the Evaluation of Educational Experiences of Military Personnel.” 

The December, 1952 meeting of the Southern Association of College 
and University Registrars at Memphis was reported on by Mrs. Cleo Gillis 
Hester, Registrar of Murray State College and Dr. Tuthill reported briefly 
on the meeting of the AACRAO in Minneapolis, last April. 
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The following officers were elected for 1953-54: President, Miss Pearl 
Anderson, Registrar of Transylvania College, Lexington; Vice-President, 
Reverend John T. Loftus, Dean of Bellarmine College, Louisville; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss Maple Moores, Assistant Registrar of the University of 
Kentucky. 

MAPLE MOORES, Secretary 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


The thirty-first meeting of the Illinois Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers was held October 22 and 23, 1953, at Normal 
and Bloomington, Illinois, with Illinois State Normal University and 
Illinois Wesleyan University as hosts. Sixty-six registrars and admissions 
officers attended the meeting. 

One of the outstanding addresses at the convention was given at the 
6:30 P.M. dinner meeting at Memorial Center, Illinois Wesleyan University, 

,by Dr. R. Fred Thomason, Dean of Admissions, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. The title of his address was “A Registrar Looks at 
Academic Records.” 

The new officers elected are: President—Miss Marie J. Meloy, Registrar, 
Lake Forest College; Vice-President—W. Lyle Willhite, Registrar, Knox 
College; Secretary—Miss Elizabeth McCann, Loyola University. The treas- 
urer of the organization, Mr. Oscar Olson, North Park College, will 
continue in his office for two more years. 

It was decided to hold the 1954 meeting of the Illinois Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, on October 21 and 22, 1954. 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR PLACEMENT OFFICERS 


The Illinois Teacher Placement Association has adopted a 1953 Code 
of Ethics for placement officers. This instrument, which has borrowed 
freely in its format from a similar statement from the Western Institutional 
Teacher Placement Association, is designed to improve professional rela- 
tions in the State of Illinois. It is reproduced below as a matter of general 
interest. 

In order that the teacher placement offices in educational institutions, in 
the State of Illinois, be enabled to render the most effective and pro- 
fessional service to teaching candidates and employing schools, it is deemed 
advisable that placement officers adhere to the following code of ethics: 


A, INSTITUTIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
1. The work of the placement officer is an integral part of the process 
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of selection, guidance, education, and induction of teachers into 
the teaching profession. Placement officers should endeavor to clarify 
this position in the minds of public school administrators and staffs 
of educational institutions engaged in the training of teachers. 


. Academic departments should be consulted regarding candidates, but 


the responsibility for final recommendation rests with the placement 
officer. 


. Placement officers will work toward the goal of universal acceptance 


of the principle that placement services should be a part of the educa- 
tional services offered by the institution. 


B, PLACEMENT PROCEDURES 


PLACEMENT OFFICERS 


1, 


Services should be available to employers at any reasonable time. The 
sending of papers or referral of candidates should not be made without 
specific request of permission from the prospective employer. 


. Should attempt to secure complete information about positions before 


selection and referral of candidates. 


. Will make a careful pre-selection of candidates and limit the number 


of nominations to employers. Candidates will not be recommended 
until information concerning them is available. 


4. Encourage the policy of the selection of teachers on the basis of merit. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


. Should keep in mind that the welfare of the school and the teacher 


is best served when the applicant will be well adjusted in that locality. 
Should establish a reputation for fairness and objectivity through 
business-like practices, 


. Respect the right of decision on the part of applicants or employers 


without later prejudice. 


. Deal only with official employing personnel of institutions, avoiding 


identification with local partisan groups or persons, never using pres- 
sure tactics on employers or candidates. 


. Respect the confidential nature of statements of recommendation. 
. Send to employers only those recommendations for which original or 


certified copies are on file in the placement office. 

Furnish the inter-institutional exchange registrations which are com- 
plete and honest. 

Insist on applicants being forthright and honest in respect to signed 
contracts or verbal understandings with employers. 

Attempt to educate employers to the point of view of assisting and 
encouraging the employee to obtain genuine professional growth and 
advancement. 
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C. RELATIONSHIPS WITH APPLICANTS 


PLACEMENT SERVICES SHOULD 


a 


Respect the desires and instructions of applicants regarding the presen- 
tation of their candidacy for positions. 


. Counsel with applicants with the objective in mind of making them 


understanding of and co-operative with the placement service in their 
search for positions, and encourage individual efforts which are ethical 
and effective. 


. Discourage the random broadcasting of letters of application or sets 


of papers, Candidates should contact administrators before requesting 
that papers be sent. 


. Notify candidates of openings immediately upon receipt of an order 


and keep an accurate office record of time and date of notification. 
Keep inviolate the confidential information secured from applicants 
or employers. 


. Teach applicants how to work efficiently, courteously, and ethically 


with placement offices, other applicants, and employers. 


D. RELATIONSHIPS WITH EMPLOYERS 


PLACEMENT SERVICES WILL 


1. 


. Remind employers of the confidential nature of recommending state- 


Work with employers in an attempt to improve personnel practices 

in the areas of: 

. Order Listing 

. Interviewing 

. Selection decisions 

. Recommending statements for currently employed or former 
employees. 

e. Reducing travel and application expense to a minimum, or if 
possible assist with travel expense. 

f. Informing candidate that his application has been received and 
informing him and the placement office regarding the decision 
reached as soon as possible. 


ao oP 


. Not press to fill openings for which no qualified applicants are avail- 


able, but will recommend other member institutions as sources for 
possible recruitment. 


. Not discuss the practices or personnel of other member institutions 


with employers or candidates. 


. Avoid being placed in the position of declaring the one best appli- 


cant for the employer. (Placement officers rarely know. ) 
Not withhold information about an applicant which the employer 
should know before reaching a decision. 
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ments and caution them about discussing the statements found in the 
papers with applicants. 

7. Encourage the development of sound salary policies. 

8. Handle all business with dispatch, being particularly careful to meet 
prescribed deadlines, interview schedules, and election schedules. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Institutional Placement Offices are staffed with professional people 
whose income is not dependent on the volume of placements made. The 
officers have responsibilities to schools served, to the training institutions, 
and to the applicant. The achievement of improved professional status for 
placement persons will be accomplished by the practice of ethical stand- 
ards in every-day operations. 

























ALABAMA 
President: J. Edwin Rush, Snead Junior College 
Secretary: Clercie Small, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
ARKANSAS 
President: Roberta T. Dorr, Arkansas College 


Directory of Regional Associations 






Secretary: Mrs. C. S. Henderson, Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College 


COLORADO-WYOMING 
President: John R. Little, University of Colorado 
Secretary: George W. Gibbs, Colorado Woman's College 
ILLINOIS 
President: Marie J. Meloy, Lake Forest College 
Secretary: Elizabeth McCann, Loyola University 
INDIANA 
President: Louise Johnson, Anderson College 
Secretary: Emmett Arnett, Indiana University 
KANSAS 
President: Gladys Phinney, Washburn University 
Secretary: Sister M. Ramona Horsch, Sacred Heart College 
KENTUCKY 
President: Pearl Anderson, Transylvania College 
Secretary: Maple Moores, University of Kentucky 
MICHIGAN 
President: George L. Miller, Wayne University 
Secretary: Florence L. Kreiter, Hillsdale College 
MIDDLE STATES 
President: Hazel Feagans, American University 
Secretary: Joseph G. Connor, Georgetown University 
MISSISSIPPI 
President: A. B. Nicholson, Copiah-Lincoln Junior College 
Secretary: Annie McBride, Bellhaven College 
MISSOURI 
President: Martha Ricketts, Central College 
Secretary: Paul Arend, Rockhurst College 
NEBRASKA 
President: Jack N. Williams, Creighton University 
Secretary: Helen M. Luschei, Nebraska Wesleyan University 
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NEW ENGLAND 


President: Percy Crane, University of Maine 
Secretary: Esther Hansen, American International College 


NORTH CAROLINA 


President: Orval L. Phillips, East Carolina College 
Secretary: Margaret L. Simpson, Salem College 


OHIO 
President: Raymond Fellinger, Xavier University 
Secretary: Charles E. Atkinson, Kent State University 


OKLAHOMA 


President: C. H. Wiman, Bethany-Peniel College 
Secretary: Ruth Arnold, University of Oklahoma 


PACIFIC COAST 

President: Harvey Hall, Stanford University 

Secretary: Catherine F. Emenaker, Loyola University of Los Angeles 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

President: Henry O. Strohecker, University of South Carolina 

Secretary: Miriam Holland, University of South Carolina 
SOUTHERN 

President: William F. Adams, University of Alabama 

Secretary: Jeanette Boone, Sweet Briar College 


TENNESSEE 


President: M. P. Bowman, Austin Peay State College 
Secretary: Ralph Bryant, David Lipscomb College 


TEXAS 
President: J. E. Tompkins, Tarleton State College 
Secretary: Perrin Smith, Austin College 


UPPER MIDWEST 
President: Rev. Donald J. Gormley, College of St. Thomas 
Secretary: Wendell R. Fuller, Still College 

UTAH (Inactive) 


VIRGINIA 


President: Nicholas C. Brown, Emory and Henry College 
Secretary: Sheila Armstrong, Randolph-Macon College 


WEST VIRGINIA 
President: Jesse J. Pugh, West Liberty State College 
Secretary: Otis H. Milam, Jr., Fairmont State College 


WISCONSIN 
President: Lora Green, Wisconsin State College at La Crosse 
Secretary: Elva Boettcher, Ripon College 





Placement Service 


The A.A.C.R.A.O. maintains a Committee on Professional Development, which 
serves as a clearing-house for those seeking employment and those with vacancies to 
fill. The persons listed below are registered with this committee. Additional listings 
may be sent either to the Editor, at the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, or to J. Everett Long, West Virginia University, Morgantown. 
The registration fee is $3.00 which includes one publication on this page. Persons 
listing their names with the Committee should send with their application for list- 
ing, a copy of the advertisement (limited to 50 words) which they wish to insert. 
For additional insertions beyond the first the charge is $1.00 per issue. Remittance 
in full in favor of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers should accompany the application. 

The Committee on Professional Development is not an employment agency, and 
neither the Association nor its committee assumes any obligation as to qualifications 
of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. It is expected that at least 
some reply will be made to all those answering announcements. 

Inquiries from prospective employers should be directed to Dr. Thomason at the 
address given above. 


EXPERIENCED ADMINISTRATOR desires opportunity as Registrar, Director Ad- 
missions, Business Manager, Dean Business School, Assistant to President, Director 
Personnel, Director Placement, or other responsible position. Eight years varied ad- 
ministrative experience with major university. Additional teaching and business ex- 
perience. Degree in Commerce with M.S. in Educational Administration. Age 36. 
Mature family man. Address L.K., care Editor. (1/1) 


PosiTION WANTED: As Registrar, Director of Admissions or Foreign Student 
Counselor. Two years experience in university abroad. A.B. Psychology. B.S. Foreign 
Service. Male. Single, 30. Prefer Northeast or Middle Atlantic area. Address H.S., 
care Editor (1/1) 














